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THE ROMANCE OF WAR. 


BY EMMA FRANCES BENEDICT. 


O many of the thought- 
less of that day the 
early tidings of the 
first attack upon a 
Southern fort were 
regarded as a mere bit 
of exciting news from 
a far off country, until 
the call of the President 





Px for volunteers electri- 
(Z fied the land and brought the matter face to face with 
7, 


every man. It is the old story, told and re-told with 
a thousand variations to younger generations, by those 
who shared in the excitements of the time. 

Memory recalls a company of young people idling 
away the sunny days of April in a delightful. old 
mansion on the banks of the Hudson, happy in their 
ignorance of politics and careless of the approach of the 
They were familiar with the titles, ‘‘Wide Awake” and ‘‘ Know 
Nothing,” and they watched with admiration the long, graceful lines of torch-light 
processions across the river, during the excitement that ushered in the.administration 
of Lincoln and Johnson, but they cared little for the feeling so often resulting in 
bloody frays between the wrangling partisans. They read and commented upon 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and became slightly aroused over the execution of 
John Brown at Harpers’ Ferry, but, beyond these things, forced upon their 
notice, their interest in the South dwelt simply in their imagination of its de- 
lightful climate, its sunny skies and its bewildering glory of flower and foliage, 
and was mainly expressed in a desire to visit this land of magic, a desire which, 
at that time, seemed unattainable. 

Amidst this peace, how harshly clanged, into their untrained ears, the loud alarm 
of war! The new subject was gravely discussed by their wiser elders, who con- 
cluded that it was a trouble which would quickly clear away. The government 
was too solidly established to be seriously affected by any local insurrection. How 
readily will youth cast aside its forebodings! War was for foreign powers, 
for haughty England, revolutionary France. Were they not children’ of 
America? “On with the dance!” But the feeling in the neighboring city grew 
intense, and affected even this little, careless band. Great was their astonishment 
and dismay when they beheld their leader, the joy and life of the party, arrayed in 
the uniform of a Sergeant-Major, a real soldier, enlisted in the volunteer army of 
the United Statcs, ready for active service, chevroned, and girded with an enormous 
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cavalry sword which curved about his 
legs, and threatened, when unsheathed, 
to cut them off. Still there was com- 
fort in the prophecies of those wise elders. 
His absence would bea brief one, in all 
probability he would never be called 
upon to enter into a hostile engagement, 
nor even to smell gunpowder. In fact, 
he was to be regarded as a sort of Fourth 
of July soldier about to start on a mam- 
moth picnic. How often after, amid the 
deafening roar of battle fury, came ring- 
ing through his brain the cry of one in 
jest, “Don’t you get shot in the back, 
boy !” 

There were a few brief days of prepara- 
tion, an introduction and a bow to the 
god of war, and then the regiment hur- 
riedly marched, as so many other regi- 
ments marched away, to the appropriate 
air of “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” Who 
that has seen it can ever forget the de- 
parture of a regiment for the seat of war! 

It was in the winter of 1863. There was 
alullin the activity of the war. The army 
of the Potomac was sunk ingloriously in 
the mud. It was mired to the hubs of 
its artillery wheels. ‘Taking advantage 
of their opportunities, its soldiers swarm- 
ed the North on brief visits to home 
and friends. Upon the eve of his return 
to duty, it occurred to the aforesaid 
young warrior, that the present was a 
most convenient season in which to sol- 
emnize a marriage engagement; an idea 
quickly acted upon. Bidding adieu to 
his newly made wife, the youthful bene- 
dict, returning, reported in camp, in a state 
of combined joy and misery. It was an 
anomalous wedding journey, taken in 
sections, the bride following a fortnight 
later, under the escort of a brother officer, 
rejoining her soldicr-husband in camp, 
near Falmouth, Va. 

The events of the war have broadened 
our ideas, and have limited, in imagination, 
the area of our country, sothat what was 
apparently so far remote, has become cir- 
cunsscribed and attainable. To a girl, 
then, of a quarter of a century ago, 
this expedition, aside from partaking of 
the character of a wedding-journey, 
assumed the interest and more of the 
importance of the ordinary modern foreign 
tour. There was the to-be-expected omi- 
nous head shaking of the prudent, notwith- 
standing which, in answer to her hus- 
band’s summons, with the impetuosity of 
youth, she overstepped the bounds of 
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conventionality, and courageously started 
for the front. 

From the contracted confines of a small 
town, to the great latitude of the world 
beyond, how wonderful the transfor- 
mation! The city of Washington, then 
so incomparable to the Washington of to- 
day, was thronged with the blue coats 
daily growing familiar throughout the 
land. 

The passes necessary to enter the army 
lines being secured, she found herself upon 
a busy steamer en roufe for that glorified 
land, the South, adown the broad Poto- 
mac, 

Now began her initiation into military 
life. The air itself grew soft and balmy 
and laden with sweeter odors. But every- 
thing visible betokened the near presence 
of the war, which at home seemed 
almost mythical. She can yet recall the 
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bustling activity of the scene, the return. 
ing soldiers, bearded and bronzed, stream- 
ing over the gang-plank, the boarding o1 
restless, stamping horses, destined for 
the cavalry or the artillery service, the 
heterogeneous mass with which the steve- 
dores were loading the vessel. There 
were stacks of arms, glittering in their 
newness, suspicous looking kegs, barrels 
of beans, sacks of government coffee, 
salted meats—loads and loads of supplies. 

Aboard was a nondescript, mysteriously 
appareled, whose costume suggested a 
compromise between the freedom of mas- 
culineness and the grace of femineity. 
Her peculiar attire’ was composed in 
part of a short skirted tightly fitting 
gown, buttoned @ da militaire over a large- 
boned figure, and, in part, by a baggy, 
bifurcated, Bloomerish garment of navy 
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blue merino. Her feet were encased in 
sensible, heavy walking-boots lacing high 
above the ankle, while her head was 
crowned with a broad-brimmed, slouching 
felt hat adorned with gilt cords and a 
waving black plume. 

This Amazon became known as the 
Daughter of a Vermont regiment, and 
had been to Washington executing small 
commissions for its officers. What added 
to her appearance a greater military air, 
was an Officers sword which she had 
been purchasing and which she carried 
at her side. Alas for the mistaken fancies 
of youth! Instead of the charming little 
vivandiere, gold-laced and scarlet-capped, 
with a silver cup and a bright canteen 
pendant from the graceful shoulders—in 
place of this mythical fairy flitting about 
the blood-stained field of carnage, with 
the smile of an angel and the voice of a 
flute, this heroine was tall, strong, some- 
what masculine and more practically use- 
ful, judging ftom the condition of the 
ungloved hands, which betokened a fami- 
liarity with the coarser duties of life. 
She was good naturedly communicative 
regarding her army experiences, and with 
a loud voice entertained her fellow pas- 
sengers with her opinions of camp life, 
and expressed her contempt of that early 
education which neglects teaching a man 
to sew on his buttons and to darn his 
stockings. ‘‘La, they jest squeeze up the 
edges in a little hard bunch and wind and 
twist a string around. Then they lay it 
upon the ground and pound down the 
lump with a stone. My, my, how they 
do take to a woman’s mending.” 

Upon their arrival at Acquia Creek the 
journey by water was exchanged for a 
ride on a military railroad, after an ex- 
citing transfer of humanity and freight. 
The cars were rough, worn boxes such as 
are commonly used for the transportation 
of cattle. The gallant soldiers improvised 
a seat of a huge sack of coffee, and its 
comfort was something astonishing. On 
rattled the heavily laden train with its queer 
assortment of supplies, over a nearly used 
up and rickety rail. The destination was 
reached upon passing a dangerous trestle- 
work, fallen into such decay that this 
was the last train daring to cross until it 
was entirely rebuilt. 

The drive in an army ambulance was 
the first experience of camp life. Fancy 
a long, rude, canvas-topped wagon, de- 
void of springs, or perhaps use had rend- 
ered them useless, with narrow side 


benches covered with enameled leather 
on which the mangled brave were pre- 
sumed to repose as on the oft quoted 
‘‘bed of roses,” and be carried to that 
home of luxury, the hospital. Over 
a worn out corduroy the ambulance 
chopped and jolted in a break-neck fash- 
ion. The road was composed of logs 
laid closely side by side, except where 
they had slipped apart or been crushed 
by heavy wheels, leaving an aperture like 
atrap where the leg of many a valuable 
horse was broken. One wheel down, three 
wheels up, into one pitch hole, then in 
another, it required the skill of mariners 
to trim the ungainly vehicle. Yet, but for 
the corduroy, dilapidated as it was, the 
long trains of army wagons might have 
sunk to China. The ride to camp con- 
sumed but a short time, but in that time, 
in which she suffered from bruised and 
aching bones, the sympathy of the young 
woman for the mangled brave was truly 
feeling. 

¢ It was the twilight of a winter’s day, 
when she arrived at Boscobel, the manor 
house, where comfortable quarters had 
been assigned. It was claimed by some 
lovers of American history stationed here, 
that Boscobel was the plantation on which 
the youthful Washington was reared, and 
many were the jests over the suppositi- 
tious discovery of the famous cherry tree. 
From the windows could be seen a bare 
region of country, dotted at intervals 
with clusters of brownish-gray _ tents. 
The music of fifes and drums was fill- 
ing the air and joining itself to respon- 
sive calls from distant fifes and drums. 
Long indistinct lines of troops were stand- 
ing on dress parade with the tips of their 
bayonets flashing in the dying light of 
the sun. Soft wreaths of bluish smoke 
curled upward from field and tent. 

The house, for the present occupied by 
Major-General Sickles and a part of his staff, 
was an excellent type of an old Virginian 
mansion, with looming chimneys outside, 
and immense fire-places within, where 
bulky walnut logs flamed cheerily. The 
tide of war had swept over its roof, spar- 
ing little, save its bare walls, its staircase 
and its great veranda, the living room, in 
pleasant weather, of the Southern people. 
The room was carpetless, of course, and 
sparely furnished—a chair or two, an old- 
fashioned wash-stand and some large 
packing boxes overturned, to be used as 
a bedstead. But there was a heap of 
heavy gray and scarlet army blankets 
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on which to lie, luxuriously, in dreamy 
Eastern fashion, before the illusion-weav- 
ing fire. 

Johighphus entered, announcing supper, 
provided from the mess. Johighphus, a 
waiter of hardly the Saratoga type 
Johighphus had adorned himself with a 
sprig of evergreen stuck in his button 
hole in token of the unusual honor ac- 
corded him in serving a lady. <A_ piece 
of brown sacking was pinned before his 
greasy “round about” and trousers. He 
was highly elated, and, as is natural to his 
race, lavish of bows and grimaces, and 
flourished about, apologizing for the ab- 
sence of style in the tea service. The re- 
past consisted of an oily liquid contained 
in two yellow earthern bowls, ‘‘ desicca- 
ted soup,” to be partaken of with the aid 
of two heavy metal spoons. There was 
a chunk of bread on a tin plate, some 
baked beans, “hard tack” and army coffee. 
‘Twas thus the newly united pair began’ 
life as one, supping together from the 
only empty plate, and sipping together® 
from the one tin cup provided. She 
generously refused her share in that luxury 
of army life, desiccated soup, but he, 
who had been at home regarded as an 
epicurean, swallowed both portions with 
gusto. 

It takes time to cultivate a craving for 
camp luxuries ! 

Existence in an ordinary farm house 
soon palled upon the fancies of the sol- 
diers wife and she naturally longed for 
the romance and experience of life in a 
tent. As her ‘‘liege lord” had now been 
commissioned a captain and chief of di- 
vision staff, with headquarters at a con- 
siderable distance, it was determined to 
remove thither, and accordingly, they, 
with their small stock of chattels, were 
transferred to a new scene. To those of 
the present day, unfamiliar with the style 
and dimensions of the canvas home, it 
may be of interest to learn that an A or 
shelter tent is one of about a man’s length 
and only sufficiently high to allow him to 
creep beneath. This was for the night 
refuge of the private soldier; a Sibley or 
hospital tent being circular and of gen- 
erous dimensions, similar in shape to an 
old-timed circus pavilion. A wall tent is 
one of nearly square proportions, affording 
room for the accommodation of officers. 

Two of these wall tents had been 
placed end to end, with the interven- 
ing canvas rolled up in curtain fashion 
and then firmly laced together, thus form- 
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ing two convenient, comfortable apart- 
ments. Officers and privates had scoured 
the country around in their efforts to se- 
cure comforts for their unusual visitor. 
Sutlers contributed their precious packing- 
cases, invaluable for flooring, two or 
three gallant men brought a cherry table 
from some Southern home, and had trans- 
ported it with difficulty a distance of twenty 
miles. A Jersey General presented his 
compliments with a luxurious chair, in- 
geniously sawed from a barrel and sup- 
plied with a covered hay cushion. Some 
one, with artistic eye, had decorated the 
sloping canvas which formed the ceiling 
with draperies of the national flag. <A 
chivalrous soul denied his body the com- 
fort of a little round sheet-iron stove, 
which he donated to the cause, a stove 
with a pipe which pierced the side of the 
tent, and, it must be confessed, wheezed 
and whirled back the smoke, distressingly, 
on a windy day. A_ hospital-surgeon 
tendered neat little iron bedsteads with 
comfortable mattresses. Indeed, it seem- 
ed a revival of the old-fashioned game of 
‘*What will you give an old bachelor to 
go to keeping house with?” A traveling 
trunk covered with a gayly hued shawl 
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was transformed into a “ea /ée, and a 
strip of rag carpeting begged or bought 
from an impoverished F. F. V. furnished 
comfort underfoot. A sword and scab- 
bard adorned the side of the tent, beside 
which hung a paper of pins, a hand mir- 
ror, and such other odd notions as could 
be attached to the canvas walls. A long, 
low wooden bench supporting a tin basin 
and a wooden water-bucket, constituted 
the toilet table and its appurtenances. A 
rope, extending along the ridge pole at 
top, served as a wardrobe, over which to 
suspend clothing ; and all these homely 
contrivances were made to appear attrac- 
tive owing to the feminine ingenuity with 
which they were arranged. 

It is the disposition of youth easily to 
adapt itself to circumstances, hence camp 
life became, speedily, a natural state of 
existence. Its petty annoyances and 
deprivations were bravely met as things 
to be expected and accepted graciously. 
Its routine quickly grew familiar—the 
music of the reveille, the beating of tattoo, 
and the melancholy strains of taps, the 
ceremonies of dress parade and_ the 
mounting of the guard. The time was 
beguiled with home correspondence, with 
books, with games, and with formal or 
less ceremonious calls from officers and 
from other ladies, also visitors in distant 
camps. ‘There seemed to be no end to 
the recitals of thrilling escapes from grim 
death upon the battle field. Three or 
four sociable surgeons were accustomed 
to bring along their own camp-stools and 
loved to rehearse their blood-curdling 
experiences, which are still shiveringly 
remembered. At night there was always 
the music of glee clubs, or the sad 
solo of some homesick soldier, pouring 
out his sorrow in the war sengs of the 
day—‘‘ We're Tenting To-night on the 
Old Camp Ground,” ‘‘ When this Cruel War 
is Over” and ‘‘John Brown’s Body” being 
the favorites. ‘The music often took the 
form of a serenade, sometimes the har- 
mony of a fine brass band thrilled the 
evening air, and after, at midnight, could 
be heard the peculiarly startling bray of 
the mules tied in neighboring corrals. 
Occasionally, substantial dinners were ex- 
changed, the tables well supplied with 
‘¢flannel” cakes, camp hash, hot biscuit, 
apple tarts, mince pie, and once in a while 
a fresh beef-steak. But luxurious edibles 
were regarded as a sacrifice of romance 
to a common gratification of the appetite. 

There were excursions made to Fal- 
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mouth town, opposite Fredericksburg, on 
the banks of the Rappahannock—an insig- 
nificant stream compared with the more 
familiar Hudson—across which, as history 
records, young Washington might easily 
have skipped a stone. On the opposite 
bank of this historic river, in plain sight, 
was the dreadful enemy. He certainly 
did not look then ‘‘as bad as he was 
painted.” The boys in gray were cheer- 
fully shouting and jesting with the boys 
in blue like so many school urchins let 
loose for a recess; the pickets on either side 
being for the nonce on most amicable 
terms. During a favorable breeze, a tiny 
boat would cross to Dixie laden with a 
newspaper, perhaps, and at change of 
wind, would return to Yankee-land witha 
small cargo of tobacco. Notwithstanding 
this exchange of civilities, Johnny Reb 
would easily take umbrage at curiosity 
when exhibited behinda Yankee field-glass, 
and quickly his jealousy would fly a warn- 
ing shot in the direction of the spying 
eyes. Ofttimes was wafted across the 
narrow river the: mournful strains of 
a funeral dirge, as some poor fellow was 
carried to his last resting place. And 
every day the formidable earth-works of 
the enemy were rising before the eye. 
Upon the ‘‘sacred soil” there fell a 
heavy snow of veritable Northern birth, 
which, however, had not come to stay. 


‘The captain’s wife sat close to the little 


stove, disenchanted. Was this a promise 
of mocking birds and oleander blossoms? 
The captain himself lay on his back, dis- 
lodging with his heels the mass of snow 
which had accumulated and sagged down 
the canvas roof of their domicile, when up 
to the entrance of their tented village jaun- 
tily pranced a quartette of spirited horses 
attached to a rude sled, formed of the box 
of a supply-wagon, its wheels replaced 
with smooth runners fashioned from the 
branches of trees, its rough boards gaily 
lined with blankets. The improvised sled 
was occupied by a few of the merriest, fun- 
loving officers who had called to induce 
the captain and his wife to join them on 
their ‘“‘lark.” ‘‘They hoped,” they said, 
“to call upon every lady within visiting 
distance and treat her to a good old- 
fashioned Yankee sleigh-ride.” 

The party started, the fun and laughter 
and songs began; the horses entered into 
the spirit of the hour and capered threat- 
eningly. ‘‘ Merrily we glide along, glide 
along, glide along,” when, as might have 
been expected, the sleigh was overturned, 
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and all did ‘‘ glide along” into a pasty 
compound of mud and slush. Nothing 
daunted, the conveyance was righted, the 
blankets were re-arranged, the excited 
horses quieted, and the journey resumed, 
but with like result. One more experiment, 
and the feminine element of the party, suf- 
ficiently amused, extricated herself from 
the treacherous mud-hole into which she 
had landed and resolved to wait at a 
neighboring farm-house until a wheeled 
vehicle could be secured for her return. 
This dwelling was occupied by a tall, 
gaunt woman with her two pale, gaunt 
children. She received the stranger al- 
most inhospitably, while the forlorn little 
people eyed her with curiosity. But on 
this lonely being, so long debarred from 
companionship with her sex, a brief com- 
munion with one of womankind produced 
a softening effect. Becoming assured of a 
sympathetic ear, she told with some re- 
serve her pitiful story of deprivation and 
woe. 

Stripped of her small possessions, first 
by one advancing army and then by the 
other, she feared each morning what the 
day might bring forth. 

‘**No,” she confessed. ‘‘I can’t say that 
you ‘uns trouble me much now, ’less to tote 
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off my chickens! Hev’ to keep a right 
good eye on my pies ’n cakes, though! 
Some o’ them soldiers I ain't got no use 
fer! General, up there, said he'd gi’ me a 
heap ’f I'd take the oath o’ ‘legiance, but I 
ain't never goin’ to do that, never, never, 
never!” and the determined patriot stood 
her ground, proudly erect, with a rising 
scion of an F. F. V. at either hand. She 
made no attempt to conceal the fact that the 
masculine members of her family were en- 
rolled in the army of the Confederacy, and 
one could not resist a feeling of admiration 
for the bravery which kept this woman at 
her post, supporting herself and children 
with the pittance received from the soldiers 
by the sale of her home-made “pies ’n 
cakes.” And here an awful discovery was 
made! The young Northerner, lately brev- 
eted major by the commanding general 
of a division, thereby outranking her hus- 
band, the captain, was found guilty of 
affording sympathy and aid to the enemy 
by patting the heads of the two small 
rebels nestled so comfortably in the warm 
fur of her victorine, while she distributed 
between them dainty don-bons, fresh from 
Washington. 

March came in uproariously, as much at 
home as in the frozen North. During the 
frequent gales there was often fear that 
the little tents might suffer a collapse, but, 
happily, no such casualty occurred, owing 
to the stout ropes and stakes with which 
they were bound to the ground, and the 
high, double hedge of evergreens by 
which they were surrounded for the sake 
of privacy and protection, A daintily in- 
scribed card of invitation was received to 
a tea-party to be given at the headquarters 
of the courtly Gen. Sickles, for the purpose 
of meeting, socially, with Gen. Joseph 
Hooker, who had recently assumed com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac. In 
camp the days of the week seem to disap- 
pear from the calendar, so when it was 
discovered that the day appointed fell upon 
Sunday, it was quité too late to recall the 
invitations, for tea may be drunk as well 
upon Sunday as on another day. 

There were present a goodly company, 
consisting of eight ladies, their escorts, and 
thirteen prominent generals, whose names 
have since become illustrious. The tea, 
which assumed the importance of a ban- 
quet, was prepared in the mess kitchen, 
and was served by deft-handed soldiers. 
The late Gen. Hooker, ‘‘ Fighting Joe,” 
the idol of the army, was, though a bach- 
elor, one who might be styled a ‘ladies’ 
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man,” when occasion required. To his 
gallantry the feminine element of the camp 
were indebted for a hearty welcome and 
for substantial comforts. In the eyes of 
the women he was a particularly handsome 
man of magnificent proportions, tall, 
erect, with hair and whiskers tinged with 
that becoming gray that softens the com- 
plexion, with cheeks as rosy as a child’s, 
and with fine, sparkling blue eyes. Added 
to these endowments his hearty friendliness 
and care for the least of his men, his sin- 
gular good-humor and his abundant stock 
of animation, no wonder that wherever he 
rode along the lines he was greeted with 
wild hurrahs. The event of the evening 
was when the ladies beguiled the popular 
General into a remote corner and remorse- 
lessly robbed him of his hair, which was 
afterwards converted into miniature drums 
and dangled from their watch-chains, or 
was woven into finger and ear-rings and 
proudly preserved as mementoes of a 
famous man. ‘The ambulance being the 
recognized conveyance for the use of 
ladies abiding in camp, was driven to the 
door at the close of the entertainment, 
which was nearly at midnight. The jour- 
ney thither had been made with difficulty, 
owing to the abominable condition of the 
roads. It was this impassable condition 
that kept an impatient army of sixty 
thousand troops imprisoned for months, 
and it was this ‘‘slough of despond ” 
which enabled a newly wedded couple to 
enjoy their novel honeymoon. The wind 
had now subsided and had apparently 
performed a service in drying up the mud. 
There seemed a reasonable prospect of a 
safe return. The friendly moon was shin- 
ing gloriously, illuminating the way. The 
roads and fields were apparently smooth 
and level, unusually so, it seemed. Alas 
for the witchery of the deceitful moon! It 
shone upon a lake of plastering mire, in- 
veigling them with promises into its en- 
gulfing depths. There was a plunge and 
a sensation as of sinking into a fathomless 
ocean, a desperate effort on the part of the 
horses to regain their footing, accompanied 
by invective shouts from the driver, who 
alternately coaxed and unmercifully lashed 
the frightened animals. In vain! The 
beasts and the vehicle were momenta- 
rily sinking deeper and deeper into the 
shining, yielding mire, like one caught in 
a quicksand. ‘The travelers were obliged 
to confess themselves stranded. ‘The 
horses were detached from the useless 
wagon, and the driver was_ instructed 
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to make his way to camp and report for 
assistance. 

Abandoned in the dead of night in the 
midst of a wide, unhabitable desert of 
mud! Under the circumstances it was a 
terrible test for the ordinary feminine 
nerve! Already wearied by the excite- 
ment of the day and evening, the young 
woman suffered from alarm, just as the 
fears of a wakeful child are magnified at 
midnight. In this weird,and lonely place 
she began acutely to realize the proximity 
of the enemy and her fears invested him 
with the ghoulishness of a nightmare. 
Visions of death or imprisonment stole 
over her excited imagination. Now this 
predicament, so alarming to the poor 
wife, was simply one of annoyance to her 
intrepid husband. He bore the delay with 
philosophic composure and only wished 
to be at home for the sake of their weari- 
ness. He pulled down the leathern cur- 
tains at the sides of the wagon, piled the 
wraps and shawls by way of making 
themselves more comfortable, and then 
he, the imperturbable, fell fast asleep in 
the easy, aggravating way of a man 
acustomed to more appalling dangers. 
How solemn it was to be so entirely alone 
in this desolate, hostile country, yet sur- 
rounded by the presence of two vast, 
silent armies! No sound, no light of 
camp, no sign of life—not even the sight 
of a friendly tree nor the rail of a fence— 
nothing but the bright, mysterious moon 
above, the glisten of that misleading mire 
beneath, and a few unsightly stumps, so 
completely had the sappers and miners 
denuded the country to supply the camp! 
In the ghostly moonlight these ugly stumps 
took human shape, resembling dwarfs who 
menaced them. What perils excited her 
imagination! She clung to the side of her 
unconscious husband for protection from 
she knew not what! How fearful, op- 
pressive, was the silence. At last, after 
what seemed an interminable period, there 
was the distant sound ofaslowly approach- 
ing horde. Friends or foes? Then was 
heard the encouraging shout of a hearty 
Hibernian returning to the rescue with a 
pair of fresh horses and another convey- 
ance. The remainder of the journey was 
most carefully threaded along over the 
treacherous roads; and even then they 
were obliged ultimately to ‘‘ foot it,” in- 
gloriously, to camp. 

Equestrianism is an accomplishment 
then rarely practiced in the small towns 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, but here, 
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THE GRAND PARADE BEFORE PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


in this morass, it would seem a necessity 
were out-of-door exercise to be indulged 
in. After this event it required little per- 
suasion to substitute the freedom and glory 
of the saddle for the thralldom of the am- 
bulance. It was such a wonder toscee the 
feats performed by mounted orderlies and 
youthful aids! How like the wind they 
swept across the wide, barren wastes of 
country, with a devil-may-care wildness 
unknown to more contracted roads! Their 
skill and assurance gave to the tyro a de- 
gree of confidence never to be acquired in 
a conventional riding-school. She was 
seen daily cantering over hills and fields, 
in by-ways inaccessible to wheels ;. and 
many were the galloping races in which 
she took part, coming in neck-and-neck 
with superior riders, whose magnanimous 
chivalry invariably indulged her in the 
winning of the prize. 

Again the hospitality of General Sickles 
was extended—on this occasion to meet 
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and lunch with the President and Mrs. 
Lincoln, the President being at the 
front to confer with his generals and 

to review his army. A great disap- 

pointment to the handful of ladies 

present was the decision of Mrs. Lin- 

coln to recall her acceptance of the in- 

vitation. She was at that moment on 

her return to Washington to humor her 
idolized little son, ‘‘ Tad,” with a ride on 
his pet pony. But the President himself 
rode into view. A tall, awkward man, 
with protruding cheek-bones in his large, 
thin face, bearing that well known sad and 
tired expression. He wore a ‘‘stove pipe” 
hat—the only one in the army!—that alone 
making him conspicuous in a crowd of 
dashing military men, and sat his horse in 
a particularly slouchy, ungainly fashion. 
He received his visitors with an earnest 
friendliness which captured their hearts. 
There was for the hour an effort to cast 
aside the grave cares which burdened the 
man of the nation ; but unmistakable lines 
of anxiety and responsibility were en- 
graved on the grand, good face. It is a 
memory preciously cherished that the 
gentle, fatherly feeling overflowing the 
heart of this great man,‘caused him for a 
moment to drop the affairs of state to in- 
terest himself in the happiness of an ob- 
scure, unimportant woman. And_ she 
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never forgot the day when she ‘‘ate salt” 
with President Lincoln ! 

It was the dusk of that same day when 
she, accompanied by her husband, was 
quietly proceeding homeward. <A deep 
gulch separated the camp from the main 
road, through which flowed a lazy stream, 
where the horses regularly expected a 
drink. Laying the bridle on the neck of 
her steed to permit this indulgence, she 
rested indolently in her saddle, reviewing 
the events of the day. They had just de- 
scended one precipitous bank, while anoth- 
er equally steep rose before them. Buce- 
phalus stood knee-deep in the water, 
enjoying the draught, when suddenly from 
the rear came a frightful roar—a rushing 
tramp as of the approach of the- whole 
Confederate army. Ah, what a moment 
of consternation !—one to test the spirit 
and bravery of a Northern woman, a 
would-be heroine, a soldier's wife! She 
had not even time to collect her bridle 
reins, when the sharp sound of horses’ 
feet clattered about her, a whirl of blinding 
dust enveloped her, a confused mass of 
flying cavalry surrounded her, and she 
was conscious that this was the most try- 
ing moment of her life. Should she ever 
again see home and friends? Bucephalus 
made a desperate bound for freedom and 
dashed up the hill with fury—his bewil- 
dered mistress grasping his mane, his 
neck, and feeling that she was flying 
through space on the wings of a whirl- 
wind. At this moment a strong hand 
caught at the curb of the animal, there 
was a firm and powerful grasp about her 
waist, while a voice in trumpet tones 
shouted closely in her ear the awful, awful 
command, ‘‘Surrender!”* She hadnota 
moment to think more than that she would 
sell her freedom as dearly as possible —her 
life was at stake, and, having about her 
no other weapon of defense, with her slen- 
der riding whip she struck one noble, ter- 
tible blow at rebellion, and then—cow- 
ardly burst into tears! Next, she felt her 
feet upon the ground, her husband’s arm 
supporting her, the enormous body of 
cavalry vanquished and vanished, save 
for one peaceable orderly soothing her 
stamping charger, while a fun-loving, ten- 
der-hearted General, big and impulsive, 
stood before her in abject remorse, over- 
whelming her with apologies. He ex- 
plained that, returning with his mounted 
staff to his quarters, at their usual break- 
neck speed, he had jestingly thought to 
lift her from her saddle, transfer her to 

* See frontispiece. 





his own and bear her captive to camp. 

A grand review of the Army of the Poto- 
mac followed the President’s reception. The 
division head-quarters’ wagon, brought 
into service for the use of the ladies, was 
drawn by four white horses and accom- 
panied by an imposing escort of orderlies, 
who were commanded by a gay cavalier. 
Over an extended plain were formed long 
lines of soldiers, with waving flags, gui- 
dons and glittering bayonets—marching, 
counter marching, wheeling, rushing, halt- 
ing—all moving with mechanical regular- 
ity. There were Generals and their impos- 
ing staffs, changing importantly from one 
point to another ; processions of artillery, 
with gun-carriages supporting formidable 
cannon that had done great service and 
would soon again belch forth fire and 
smoke—but now rolling peacefully along, 
the bright sunlight gleaming on their pol- 
ished surfaces, their masters sitting above 
them with arms patiently folded, as if 
awaiting future labor. There were im- 
mense bodies of cavalry, mingled in what 
seemed an inextricable mass, with fierce 
clatter of iron-shod feet, terrifying to meet 
even in this moment of transient peace. 
There was music everywhere, close to the 
ear, in the distance, varying in sound from 
the sharp tone of the fifes, the roll of the 
innumerable drum corps and loud blare of 
brass bands. 

Flying over the field was the young 
Captain upon a cream-white horse—a con- 
spicuous mark for the rebel sharp-shooter 
on those future battle grounds which con- 
tinually presented themselves to his wife’s 
imagination. The presentiment of its 
fate was subsequently veritied in the fierce 
fight of Chancellorsville, where the poor 
animal fell, pierced through the breast. 

The nerve of the heroic young woman 
who would go to the wars, was often 
sorely tested, fulfilling predictions of the 
‘‘T told you so’s” of home prophets. At 
times she suffered mental sensations simi- 
lar to the experience of those newly 
fledged volunteers who were initiated 
into the horrors of battle and dodged 
the shot and shell at Big Bethel and won- 
dered why’it was necessary to fire them 
with such inconsideration. 

It was customary for the Captain to be 
aroused at all hours of the night by order- 
lies from the outposts with dispatches 
which first passed the inspection of this 
staff officer. On one night when all were 
quietly sleeping, came a scratch, scratch, 
scrape, scrape, on the outer flap of the 
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THE WEDDING IN CAMP. 


canvas tent. Finger-nails were made to 
do the duty of door pulls or electric knobs. 
The Captain explained to his wife : 

‘“The dispatches report the enemy ap- 
proaching in full force. I must go to the 
General. Don’t worry over whatever may 
happen. If there is any serious trouble 
you can find shelter in the cellar of the 
General’s headquarters. Bufdon'tworry /” 

Did evera woman cease from ‘‘ worry” 
because she was bidden not to? It was 
comparatively easy to obey while there 
was occupation, but in a few minutes 
preparations for a hurried departure were 
completed and then came the trial of wait- 
ing in silence. Descriptions of battle fury 
arose in her mind. She sat down and 
tried to quiet her anxieties by the reflection 
that this was one of the expected emer- 
gencies. She was not to show the ‘‘ white 
feather” again. A fateful quiet reigned 
over the camp—the calm before the 
storm. There were moments of awful 
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suspense! Then she_ discerned the 
slow, measured tread of the sentry as he 
paced upon his beat before her tents. 
She sharpened her hearing for the noise of 
distant attack. There came a rumbling 
sound, a low muttering at first. She knew 
its meaning, the ‘‘long roll” which sum- 
moned an army to its feet. In a moment 
the camp had aroused from its lethargy. 
It was alive! Lights danced here and 
there, and now could be heard the low, 
distinct tones of command. ‘Tramp, 
tramp went the resolute feet outside. 
Now she could distinguish the voice of 
her own husband. If only he could be 
spared participation in the coming battle, 
and, with her, take refuge in that hospit- 
able cellar! Why, what was she, a 
soldier's wife? and then he himself came 
in—to buckle on his sword? No—to yawn 
stupidly and go to bed. 

At daylight a second dispatch an- 
nounced ‘All quiet on the picket line.” 
And all this disturbance had been pro- 
duced by the meanderings of some stray 
cow, mistaken in the darkness for the 
enemy by the disordered vision of a 
picket. 

Notwithstanding these frequently ground- 
less fears, there were occasions when real 
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ON PICKET DUTY, 


danger impended and was unconsciously 
experienced, as, for instance, when the 
p-i-ng, p-i-ng of bullets whizzed closely 
by and over her tents, where she sat un- 
concernedly reading while the air was 
filled with their shrill shrieks. ‘This danger 
did not proceed from the blood-thirsty 
enemy either, but from the careless firing of 
a squad of neighboring men, discharging 
and cleaning their muskets in the adjoin- 
ing field. Again, when her clothing be- 
came ignited from the red hot surface of 
her little sheet-iron stove and enveloped 
her in flame, a fire which did not emanate 
from the enemy’s guns. Sometimes she 
heard the rumble of distant cannonading 
as some small engagement interrupted 
the interval of peace. ‘There ever lurked 
within her comparative safety that possi- 
bility of danger which gave a zest to her 
position. 

The season was still further enlivened 
by a most unusual event in the annals 
of military life—the celebration of a 
wedding in the camp of the Seventh 
New Jersey Regiment. This event fur- 
nished occasion for general rejoicing. 
Leaves of absence being now more spar- 
ingly granted, the application of a certain 
officer was ‘‘returned, disapproved.” His 
nuptial arrangements in Washington were 
thus interrupted but the disappointment 
was bravely endured as befits a soldier. 
The sympathies of his Colonel and brother 
officers becoming aroused, an invitation 
was extended by them to the bride-elect 
and her friends to solemnize the union ap- 
propriately within the Union lines, and to 
accept the hospitalities of the regimental 
camp. To everybody's delight, the invi- 
tation was very sensibly accepted, and 
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immediately the camp was alive with 
preparation, in which the soldiers of 
every rank participated. The village of 
tents was transformed into a bower of 
beauty. The enthusiastic soldiers had 
arched their streets and wreathed their 
tents with garlands of evergreens; flags 
and banners waved a welcome, and every 
inch of metal on sword and musket shone 
to its shiniest degree. As the hour arrived 
for the performance of the ceremony, the 
regiment was drawn up in a hollow 
square, in the centre of which an altar 
had been majestically formed of drums 
and cannon-balls and draped with the 
beautiful American colors. ‘The visiting 
ladies, accompanied by their escorts, and 
followed by prominent officers, preceded 
the bridal retinue and arranged them- 
selves before the improvised altar. A 
band of music burst into the inspiring 
strains of ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” as General 
Hooker, head of the army, approached 
and was adroitly changed to Mendelssohn's 
March when the wedding party assumed 
position before the regimental chaplain. 
Amid this pomp and ceremony of the 
occasion there was something absurdly 
incongruous. A southern sun shining 
brightly, suggesting warmth, a northern 
wind blowing viciously and cold. A 
shivering bride in robes of fleecy, trans- 
parent white, anda party of guests in dark 
woolens and warm furs. It was a sym- 
bol of future unity between the North and 
South. 

A wedding breakfast was hospitably 
tendered by the regiment, and the follow- 
ing day the festivities were continued at 
Boscobel, with General Sickles once more 
as host. There the General displayed a 
miraculous skill in entertainment, in a 
place and at a time when entertainment 
might seem impossible. His rare taste in 
decoration had caused the old house to 
burst into beauty. Evergreens festooned 
the windows and doors, draperies of red, 
white and blue streamed out in gorgeous- 
ness, and soft lights twinkled from im- 
provised chandeliers. ‘These chandeliers 
were ingeniously constructed of evergreen 
branches, on which cunning hands had 
fastened the glistening points of bayonets, 
which pierced and supported illuminating 
candles. The ladies had contributed most 
of the gay ribbons in their possession, red, 
blue and an occasional green one, undis- 
tinguishable from the blue by candle- 
light. These fluttered from wreaths and 
garlands, or wherever they could be 











effectively disposed. Then there was a 
wonderful supper, presided over by 
French artists who had transported a sup- 
ply of delicacies from Washington to 
which every one was welcome, and, later, 
in the gray of the early morning, a second 
banquet of game and wine to the ladies 
and to favored officers. Dancing was in- 
dulged in upon the broad veranda of the 
old mansion, and never was the old Vir- 
ginia reel more heartily enjoyed. A hos- 
pital tent closely adjoined the porch, and 
in it was installed a famous band of mu- 
sicians. There was, as at the wedding, a 
strange diversity of attire among the 
guests, the bride herself and her maids 
being conventionally arrayed, the men of 
the party in the dress suits of civilians, 
the ladies of the camp in extremely quiet 
style of dark merinos and sombre-tinted 
gloves, with an occasional bright ribbon 
enlivening the costume, or a borrowed 
military sash, worn like a baldric from 
one shoulder to the waist. Then there 
were the officers of every grade in bril- 
liant epaulets, gold lace and rows of 
buttons. There were illustrious persons 
present whose names have since grown 
even more famous. Prominent among 
these were the foreign Prince and Princess 
Salm-Salm. The prince, with a sympathy 
alike to that of Lafayette, becoming fired 
with admiration for the cause of the Union, 
crossed the seas,. accompanied by his 
wife, to offer his services in time of 
need. Had the tongue of the noble Prus- 
sian more fluently spoken the English 
language, it is said that he would have 
been offered an important command. Be- 
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**ALL QUIET ON THE PICKET LINES.” 





ing a man of military 


experience, he ac- 
cepted the position of a Colonel and won 


honors upon the field. The name of his 
vivacious wife has since passed into history. 

On that night there was jollification 
without stint. It may have seemed a 
mockery to the hosts of noble fellows out- 
side, within the knowledge of all this 
merriment, soldiers who were warming 
themselves by lonely camp-fires or pacing 
their dreary watch, guarding the festivity 
in which they had no part. But there was 
wisdom overlooking all, as was confessed 
when it was subsequently understood 
that in that very hour an attack from the 


enemy was anticipated. Guards had 
been redoubled, extra precautions had 
been taken. The Commander-in-chief 


congratulated himself that his officers were 
assembled where they might receive his 
immediate orders, and he expressed satis- 
faction that the ladies were so congre- 
gated that they might be sent without de- 
lay to a place of comparative safety. 
There was indeed something in the occa- 
sion suggesting the lines of Byron’s 
‘‘Night Before Waterloo.” 

As the spring approached and the con- 
dition of the roads improved, a suspicion 
grew that the army was about to emerge 
from its winter quarters. Leaves of ab- 
sence grew more and more infrequent. It 
became even impossible for a brigade or 
a division commander to obtain leave 
for a day’s run up to Washington. The 
ladies were summoned and_ requested 
to elect an escort to accompany them 
beyond the army lines, and to prevent 
all favoritism, the escort must not 
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be a married man. Sagacious General! 

A special steamer had been prepared to 
convey the party up the river. A day or 
so later, the train which was to bear them 
to the landing carried away from Fal- 
mouth station a sorrowful little company 
of wives. It was a dreary morning, the 
rain splashed upon their faces and dis- 
guised the tears which they heroically 
strove to conceal. ‘There was a flutter of 
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white handkerchiefs, a waving of blue caps 
and the winter's experience of one woman 
in the Army of the Potomac was ended. 

Immediately after, the army crossed 
the narrow Rappahannock on pontoon- 
bridges. Then followed death and de- 
struction at the battle of Chancellorsville, 
where the many gallants of the camp, by 
their heroic sacrifices, proved themselves 
the most chivalric of the field. 





THE CAMP AMBULANCE, 


A CHEVAL. 


We were riding down a lane, 


A cheval ; 


Sauntering with careless rein, 


A cheval ; 


And as horses oft will do, 
Ours quite confidential grew— 
Bringing me quite close to you, 


A cheval. 


You encouragingly smiled, 


A cheval ; 


And my willing heart beguiled, 


A cheval ; 


I had often wished for this, 
And the chance I couldn’t miss- 
So I leaned and stole a kiss, 


A cheval. 
G. Safford Waters. 
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Was I with Harado? Yis, I was, till the time come 
when he hadn’t no further occasion fur a friend. No, 
nobody killed him, he stepped out his-self, not ter fall 
inter Gin’ral Leslia’s hands. He warn't built fer a pris’ner 
/ —he warn't. 

! Tell sum’at about him? Therg ain’t nothin’ ter tell as 
I knows on—he war jist a free rider, and lived up to 
Cora'to, cross the Rio Grande. Yis, he had up’ards o’ 
forty men when I follered him,—some on ’em lived to 
Cora’to too, at the quarters an’ at the house; an’ the rest 
in cabins along the hillsides nigh about. An’ say what 
ye will, his part o’ the country was ’nough sight better 
governed than all the rest o’ Mexico put together; fur 
they're allers forever kickin’ up rumpuses an’ revolutions 
over thar; an’ far back’s I fust come thar, the’ warn’t 
never but one rebellion started against Harado, an’ that 
was by a chap called Antone Locale. 

What come o’ him? Hung him half an hour arter he 
started it. 

Yis, ’m a Yankee. How'd I come with Harado? Blest 
if 1 know. Sort’er drifted inter it. Run away from home 
at twelve; cook aboard a lumber schooner at fifteen, pilot 
on the Florida coast at eighteen, Mississippi flat-boatman 
at twenty-one, cow-boy at twenty-eight, an’ ranchman at thirty. Ten years arter 
that I was with Harado at Cora’to; and I stayed till he—wal—till he stepped out, 
as I said. 

Wal—yes—I s’pose you'd call him a born—devil! But José Harado had a many 
good pints. Is’pose they’s times when ef I’d ben afeard, my life wouldn't ha’ ben 
worth a blank cartridge. But I warn’t a mite afeard o’ him, an’ he knew it. I liked 
him, an’ he liked me. 

One thing I'll say fur him, he warn’t no woman’s man. I don’t think a woman 
ever stepped acrost the threshold of that thar house at Cora’to—though they was 
plenty ‘nough round the quarters—while I war thar; an’ thet war nigh onto twelve 
years. ’Cept once, an I reckon thet comes as nigh to bein’ a story as anythin’ I could 
tell ye about José Harado. . 

Ef I jest shet my eyes, it all comes back as bright as day; the old gray stone walls 
all ‘round the patio, the sleepy sound o’ fallin’ water; the palms an’ vines an’ the 
shiny leaves o’ the lemon trees by the fountain, all speckled with sun an’ shad- 
der; an’ Harado swayin’ jest a leetle, gently, in his hammock under the corri- 
dor. I remember thinkin’ how still it was, an’ what a lovely, peaceful place Cora’to 
might be, ef twarn’t for the evil sperits o’ men. An’ thinkin’ as I did, my har jest 
riz up, an’ my heart stood still with sheer fright, when I see under the low, thick, 
outside archway —ther figgers dark-cut against the sunshine beyond—a woman, 
an’ a man. 

A woman—comin’ to Cora’to! 

Thoughts is like lightnin’. It come over me all in a minit, about a han’some, bold- 
faced gal what liked Harado’s looks—though he never noticed her—an’ how she 
said one day when she was a visitin’ up to the quarters—as she did purty often— 
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thet she was a goin’ up to call on Don 
José. Some o’ the men dared her to do it, 
and some larfed; but the most warned her 


not to. Bein’ nat’rally foolish an’ darin’ 
she kep’ on, an’ went. What happened? 
—Wal-- 


He was a stan’in’ by the fountain when 
he saw her a-comin’. He stepped forrard 
one step, an’ said ‘‘Stop!” I never sh’ll 
forget how han’some and tall an’ straight 
he looked. She jest larfed, blew him a 
kiss an’ kep’ on. She took on’y two steps 
more before she fell—shot dead. 

He jest turned, put up his pistol, an’ said 
to me, ‘‘Send Pépe and Bonifacio to take 
her away,” an’ was walkin’ off. 

Bein’ a Yankee, I s’pose I thort 0’ wo- 
men different from what he did, an’ I low 
I was a good deal shocked. I spoke up 
sorter quick, and says I, ‘‘I can’t say I 
like what you’vedone, Don José! "Twould 
’a ben better to ha’ taken her by the shoul- 
ders, an’ walked her down the hill again.” 
Not bein’ at all afeard o’ him, as I said 
afore. 

He jest shot me a look like lightnin’ out 
0’ his sloe-black eyes, an’ says he sorter 
concentrated-like, ‘‘I have seen the very 
touch of a woman like that sap the 
strength of a man’s heart and arm, Sefior 
Tomaso, my good friend. The world 
will be better without her.” 

Wal—he went off, an’ Pépe an’ Bonifa- 
cio took her away. An’now d’ye wonder 
thet my blood run cold when I see another 
woman walkin’ in at the gates of Cora’to? 

I think Harado must a’ ben dozin’; but 
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“THE OLD GRAY WALLS ALL ROUND THE PATIO.” 
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afore I could step acrost the turf, quiet- 
like, an’ so get her away, she was in the 
patio an’ ’speakin’. 

‘*Will you be so kind as to tell me if 
this is an inn?” 

She spoke English, an’ I never want to 
feel as I did then, when I see Harado on 
his feet in front of her. I didn’t see him 
wake up, or get out o’ that thar hammock 
——but thar he war; an’ his face war ¢hat 
strange as I never see, an’ his eyes like 
streaks 0’ blue-back lightnin’, an’ his hand 
at his belt. 

Thar thet gal stood, innercent as a lamb. 
She had a gray trav’lin’ dress, disordered 
an’ torn with cactus thorns, an’ her hat was 
a-hangin’, an’ a fussy, alarmed-lookin’ ol’ 
man was a-leanin’ on her. She warnt 
han’some, her face was pale but sorter 
composed an’ resolved-like, an’ she met 
Harado’s look with the innercentest gray . 
eyes I ever see. 

‘*Is this an inn, sir?” says she. 

He spoke English as well as she did, 
but he never answered her for a full minit; 
nor until she axed again in Spanish, thinkin’ 
he hadn’t understood, speakin’ slow an’ 
keerful, as not quite sure of her words. 

‘‘Nada!” says he, quite rough. 

‘*What shall I do?” she says then, 
lookin’ around in a kind of a hunted way. 
Then she steps nearer to him; oh, how I 
watched thet hand o’ his’n gripe his belt 
till the knuckles turned white !—an’ says 
entreatin’: 

‘‘Our carriage is upset on the road be- 
low here, and there are Mexican bandits 
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I think—-who have taker. possession of 
it. My poor father is sick and old, and I 
drew him into the thickets, while they were 
threatening and struggling with the ser- 
vants. We found a path and followed it— 
such a long way !——I think it must be half 
a mile; ard it came out here. Will you 
not give us shelter? My father is old and 
broken, as you see. Assistance, at least, 
to get to the river and cross. All we had 
is taken, but we have friends on the Ameri- 
can side who will amply repay you.” 

She said it all in Spanish, ruther broken, 
to be sure, but easy ‘nough to understand. 

Harado turned his back, walked off to 
whar I set, an’ stood lookin’ strangely 
ove my head, not seemin’ to see me. 
The o] man, who hadn't understood a 
word of what his darter said, begun now 
to fuss and flutter at her. 

‘‘What’s the matter now, Edith?” says 
he. ‘‘Is this a hotel or not?” says he. 
‘*T think that man is the darndest, sauci- 
est chap I ever saw. Can't we get help 
or protection here?” says he. 

I jest shook in my shoes, for Harado 
knowed every single word he said, though 
makin’ believe not to. But he never took 
no notice fur a minit; an’ then he turned 
an’ come back, took off his sombrero, 
made her the gracefulest bow you ever 
see, an’ told her Cora’to was at her dis- 
posal as long as she liked to stay. His 
face was changed—softer like — still I 
warn't sure, arter all, but he better ha’ shot 
her down at the gate, like he did the other, 
than to look at her as hedid. I kep’ still, 
though; an’ when they was a-settin’ on the 
long sofy in the sala, he told me to tell 
Pépe to git a couple 0’ rooms ready. You 
could ’a knocked Pépe down with a feather 
when I told him. 

As I said, ther warn’t a woman at Cora- 
‘to. Pépe and Bonifacio took care o’ the 
house, Toto did most o’ the cookin’, Servi 
and Corillo looked arter the hosses, an’ 
ther was six or eight Mexican boys that 
run hither an’ yon, an’ did pretty much 
everythin’ anybody told ’em to. <A wo- 
man at Corato made an awful stir; but 
everybody was that afeard o’ Don José 
that they didn’t dare let on that they was 
at all s prised. 

Juan an’ Prito put on their best slashed 
trouse’s an’ embroidered jackets to wait 
on Miss Hodinott-—-that war her name: 
Edith Hodinott—-an’ while dinner was 
gittin’--a/muerzo, they call it—Harado dis- 
appeared. I s’picioned he knowed who 
the bandits war; an’I warn’ts’prised when 
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some o’ the boys brought a travelin’ car- 
riage with four hosses to it, up the hill, an’ 
into the corral. The carriage was some 
broken, havin’ ben overturned, an’ Domi- 
tian was set to work mendin’ it. 

Next mornin’ the ol’ chap was feverish- 
like, an’ confined to his bed, an’ anxious 
enough Miss Edith was. Prito brought in 
a medicine box he’d found under the car- 
riage seat — pretty much everythin’ else 
bein’ carried off, an’ she was thankful 
‘nough to git it. So it turned out thet she 
war to Cora’to two or three weeks, ef she 
war a day; what with the ol’ man sick, 
fussin’ an’ frettin’, an’ the carriage thet 
never seemed to be done, though I come 
arterwards to think Harado war at the 
bottom o’ éhet. 

At fust Harado kep’away from ’em; but 
seein’ she never took any pains to see him 
nor speak to him—beyond thankin’ him 
one day for his hospitality—an’ seemed 
content to sit in the hammock, an’ walk 
in the patio alone, he took to settin’ round 
as he used; sayin’ nothin’ fur hours together, 
but watchin’ her out of his half shet eyes. 

She warn't han’some, but ther war some- 
thin’ mighty takin’ about her. She used 
to talk a good deal to me, when she found 
I was from old New Hampshire; an’ it 
was wonderful how seein’ of her used to 
bring things gone by up in my mind: the 
ol’ farm; ol’ Aunt Benson, as kep’ house 
fur father, the ol’ red school house, an’ all 
thet I hadn’t thought of fur years. 

She axed one day ef thar war no wo- 
men servants about. When I had to say 
no, and give as a reason that Don José dis- 
liked women servants, her long lashes 
dropped over her large gray eyes, and she 
got to be very thoughtful. 

One day Harado was a settin’ opposite 
to her hammock; he had been lookin’ at 
her steady fur half an hour, without tryin’ 
to diszuise it. She was readin’ an ol’ 
Spanish book she picked up in the house 
somewhars. She had lots o’ self-control, 
but by’n by the color begun to creep up 
over her throat and face. Seems ’s if she 
felt his eyes on her; for she never once 
looked up. SBy’n by Harado rose sort 
o deliberate-like, picked up a couple 0 
dull red cushions from an old,stone seat in 
the patio, dropped them close by the ham- 
mock at Miss Hodinott’s feet, an’ flung 
himself on them. I never sh’ll forget the 
look that passed between them, as she 
raised her eyes, sort o’ startled, from her 
book. An electric flash from his heart to 
her’n—that’s all I could think of. 
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** aN’ A FUSSY, ALARMED-LOOKIN’ OL’ MAN WAS A-LEANIN’ ON HER.” 


He began to talk to her then in Spanish. 
She never knew he spoke a word in Eng- 
lish until arterwards. She listened an’ 
answered now an’ then; shy an’ almost 
unlike herself: an’ no wonder—fur Hara- 
do’s eyes never left her face. 

Nobody could be more entertainin’ than 
José Harado when he set out. Miss Hodi- 
nott gradually forgot her fust feelin’— 
whatever it was—an’ got int’rested. Her 
eyes was bright an eager, and what with 
follerin’ the Spanish—-which she didn’t un- 
derstand any too well—an’ bein’ int’rested 
in what he was talkin’ about, she become 
herself again. 

Arter thet, when she set in the hammock, 
Harado was most allers on the cushions 





alongside, an’ they got to be great friends. 
I never seen him look at her as he did 
that fust time; he commanded his face 
well; but I sorter s’picioned thar war more 
in that heart o’ his’n than he let on. 

They rode hossback together, too, a 
good many times, when the fussy ol’ man 
war nigh to gittin’ well; an’ sometimes 
Miss Hodinott would go out to see how 
Domitian war gittin’ on with the carriage. 
She growed anxious to leave Cora’to at 
the last of it; the feelin’ she had at fust 
towards Harado seemed to come back ; 
she stopped ridin’ with him, and stayed 
mostly in her own room an’ her father’s. 
Harado used to walk the patio evenin’s, 
hour arter hour, an’ look at the hammock 
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whar she'd set, an’ at the door o’ her 
room; an’ sometimes he'd fling hisself on 
the cushions alongside o’ the empty 
hammock, an’ lay thar half the night. 
Wal, none but the biind could help 
seein’. I was mortal anxious she should 
git away, fur knowin’ Harado as I did, I 
hadn't no idee how it all would end. The 
ol’ man used ter git quite mad with 
Domitian’s slowness, an’ one day Harado 
give him a blowin’ up, in Miss Hodi- 


nott’s hearin’. But, Lor’! Domitian un- 
derstood! An’ the carriage didn’t git 


done. 

Ther war some words passed atween 
‘em one day—lI didn't hear the fust on’'t 
—about her goin’. I b’lieve she told him 
it war time she should go, if she had ter 
walk. ‘The ol’ man war quite well, an’ 
gittin’ impatient. Ther war a look on 
Harado’s face as I never wanted ter see 
thar again--a look as if his two selves 
war a-fightin’ each other fur dear life, 
an’ ‘twas a toss-up whether the good or 
the bad got the upper hand. 

Thet same night Harado walked the 
patio all night long, along with the moon- 
light, an’ the lemon trees, an’ the fallin’ 
water, a-drip, drip, drippin’, in the sweet- 
smellin’ dark. 

Towards two o'clock he lay down on 
the cushions an’ flung one arm across 
the hammock, an’ | heard him groan. 
I tell ye, I was mortal sorry fur him. 

Whar war I? Oh, wal, 1 war in the 
jasmine thicket. I ‘lowed it would be 
better fur Miss Edith to hev a friend at 
hand. I warn't nothin’ but a rough ol’ 
slabsided Down-Easter, but I would ’a gin 
my life ter save her’n any time; an’ I 
loved Don José, too, with all his faults, 
as one man kin love another. 

Pretty soon Miss Hodinott’s door 
opened very soft; she hadn’t gone ter 
bed, neither—an’ she stood lookin’ inter 
the patio. Harado lay quite still, an’ she 
never noticed him, but walked acrost ter 
the fountain, put some water on her fore- 
head, an’ restin’ one hand on a lemon- 
bough, brushed back her har with the 
other, like she war tired out. 

Still as she war, Harado heerd her; I 


see him raise up to his feet, an’ my 
thoughts went inter a whirl. Her back 


was towards him, but she chanced ter 
turn her head afore he got to her. 

They both stood in the moonlight whar 
I could see ’em. She opened her mouth 


ter speak, give one look at him, an’ hadn’t 
a word ter say. 


Whatever he had kep’ in 
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durin’ these long days, was let out now. 
If ever I see devotion an’ deathless love 
in a man’s hull face an’ figger, I see it then 
in his’n. Spaniard though he war, he 
warn't one ter love lightly, an’ somehow 
he had come in those few days to set his 
heart, fur life an’ death, on her. 

He jest stretched out his arms an’ come 
towards her with sech an arnest be- 
seechin’ as hurt the very heart of me, fur 
his sake. Fur, knowin’ the ways of East- 
ern folk better’n he, I could see how’ a 
woman like Edith Hodinott would hesi- 
tate before takin” up, in a strange coun- 
try, with one of a strange nation, whose 
ways she’d on’y a few days’ knowledge 
of. However nat’ral it might come toa 
Spaniard like Harado, I knew Edith Hod- 
inott warn’t to be wooed an’ won ina 
hurry. 

Then all in a minit I seed she war 
tremblin’, and she looked up at the heav- 
ens jest one second, an’ her lips moved. 
Somethin’ in her face—I swar, it come to 
me then an’ thar thet she had two to fight 
against—him an’ herself. Fur she loved 
him ! 

No; I don’t think it war so strange, 
arter all. She ’n him had been thrown 
together considerable, an’ more ’n all, 
he war one o’ them men as draws ye, 
a’most against yer will. 

She stood fur one minit with her eyes 
dropped, a tremblin’; Harado /e/# the 
change in her, ’stead o’ seeing it, I ac- 
tooally b’lieve, fur afore she knowed it, 
his arms wer round her, an’ he war 
whisperin’ in Spanish with his cheek 
against her’n. 

Then he spoke out low, but clear, in 
English, an’ says, “I love you; I have 
loved you from the very first. My flower, 
will you marry me? I am yours, body 
and soul!” 

Besides the shock of hearin’ him speak 
as good plain English as she did, his 
words went nigh to, upset her. She says 
quite soft an’ slow, with tears in her voice, 
‘‘José, I want to talk to you. Come here 
and sit down.” 

Somethin’ in her voice seemed to strike 
acrost him, fur he says, with a curious 
kind o’ thrill in his tone, ‘‘ Don’t play 
with me, my flower; I am in deadly ear- 
nest.” 

“Play with you!” she says, liftin’ up 
her two wet eyes to his’n; {‘ why, José—- 
José—I—love you !” 

An’ she set down in the hammock an’ 
burst out cryin’. 
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He knelt on the cushions, flung his 
arms around her, an’ laid his forehead on 
her shoulder. But the more he tried to 
soothe her, the more she cried; an’ I 
see by the dark, restless way he looked 
around, that he felt his path warn’t ter 
be quite smooth; an’ I dreaded what war 
ter come. 

Wal’—I ain’t no gre’t on tellin’, but it 
warn’t very long afore he war settin’ quite 
quiet on the cushions, an’ she war a 
talkin’ to him. Arter the fust she turned 
very calm, an’ her calmness somehow 
ruled him. I couldn’t see his face as 
he set lookin’ down, but somethin’ about 
him made me oneasy. 

She talked like an angel. I think some 
women 7s half angels sometimes—with- 
out the wings. She made it clear ter him 
thet she couldn’t marry him; thet her 
father war alone an’ old, an’ needed her; 
an’ he couldn’t never live down thar, or 
without her. She reminded him how 
many people git married without thinkin’ 
how they are ter live arter the fust excite- 
ment is over—whether ther ways kin be 
made ter harmonize; whether thar’s a 
stiddy affection as will be life-long, or 
jest a fire thet'll shortly die ter ashes. 
But, Lor’! what’s the use? I can’t tell it 
as she said it; I can’t dono sort o justice ter 
the love an’ tenderness for him thet shone 
out o’ her eyes, an’ breathed in every 
word o’ her soft voice. She couldn’t help 
it—an’ it war a good thing; fur nothin’ 
else would ’a softened the steel he war 
made of, so’s’t she could bend him ter her 
will. Fur she did. Ido’ no how, on’y 
thet I see he was a-givin’ in ter her; an’ 
I thanked the Lord as hard as ever I 
could, alone in the jasmine thicket. 

His face war hidden on her knee; but 
once in a while I could see a sort 0 
strong shiver run through him. By’n-by 
he says, quite short and hoarse : 

‘I can’t see you go.” 

‘‘No,” she says; ‘‘we must not meet 
after to-night. I shall go away to-mor- 
row. Bear it like the man I know you 
are, and believe that I also suffer. If 
the carriage is not ready, you will loan 
us horses and guides as far as the Rio 
Grande?” 

She knew better than to say a word 
about pay, now. 

“Yes,” he says again, quite short. 

‘Then God be with you, José,” she 
says, liftin’ up his face an’ kissin’ his 
forehead. An’ she went away. 

He got up, reelin’ a leetle whar he 
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stood, an’ watched her door close. Then 
he turned an’ looked all around, like a 
man lost or bewildered. Then he crushed 
his sombrero, fierce-like, onto his head, 
an’ off he went. 

I follered him, very still, but he on’y 
walked down ter the quarters, dragged 
out Domitian, a’most frightenin’ him out 0’ 
his life ; an’ in about ten minits the forge 
fire was lit, an’ Domitian ter work, fur 
dear life, on that carriage. 

By sunrise the carriage was done. 

Nobody see nothin’ o’ Harado that day, 
nor fur a week arter Miss Hodinott war 
gone. She axed me, with tears in her 
eyes, ter write her sometimes an’ let her 
know how things war agoin’, An’ gin 
me her address. It was 491 —— Avenoo, 
New York. 

Whenever I wrote I had to send the 
letter by some o’ the men, acrost the Rio 
Grande; an’ I warrant Harado warn’t 
long findin’ out what I did, an’ why I did 
it; but he never said nothin’. 

He turned up one mornin, layin’ on the 
cushions alongside the hammock, as 
usual. I never see him set in it no more. 
An’ nobody else never dared to set thar, 
neither. He seemed to grow sorter thin 
and pale, an’ his eyes was large an’ bright 
as ye never see, but he never said nothin’ 
about Miss Edith. 

One day, about six months arter Miss 
Hodinott went away, he give me the 
order to saddle an’ foller him. *I'warn’t 
over seven minits afore we war on the 
road. Harado rode his best hoss, wore 
his best toggery, an’ kerried a sizable 
pack behind his saddle. I wondered 
what war up. 

We had hurd reports o’ Gin’ral Leslia’s 
comin’ up inter our deestrict to ‘‘ clear up” 
some small matters as he wanted ter find 
out about, but which war best left alone. 
Harado never had troubled the authori- 
ties, an’ they gin’rally never troubled 
him. Ef they wanted his help he give it; 
but mostly he ruled his own coop by the 
might o’ his own arm. 

We got about three mile out on the road 
that led direct inter the mountains. Then 
Harado, ridin’ fust, turned down a bridle 
path that I knew ended in a fearful old 
gorge an’ precipice. Thar war a legend 
o’ one o’ his ancestors—one Don Sebastian 
Guzman—having jumped on the hoss, be- 
hind an’ enemy o’ his’n, an’ spurred him 
over the precipice, seein’ he couldn't git 
rid on him any other way. It war an 
ugly place. 
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“BY’N BY HARADO HALTED AN’ TURNED ’ROUND.” 


By’n by Harado halted an’ turned ’round. 
‘‘Here,” says he, givin’ me a_ packet, 
‘*here’s what will keep you from ever 
comin’ to want as long as you live, if you 
take care of it. You and I will say adios 
here.” 

I ‘low it gave mea chill from head to 
foot. ‘‘Don José,” says I, ‘‘ which way 
be ye goin’,” says I, ‘“‘ef ‘taint too great a 
liberty, my askin’ ?” 


‘‘Oh, never mind,” says he, with the 
queerest smile ; ‘‘if it’s to call on my an- 
cestor, Don Sebastian, why should you 
care ?” 

‘*But I do care,” says 1; an’, big feller 
as I war, I choked up so’s't I couldn't 
hardly speak. ‘‘ Don José,” says I, ‘‘ is this 
bearin’ on’t like a man, as she would want 
ye to? Would Miss Edith - 

“Don't name her to me,” says 





he, 
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drawin’ up his hoss's head tight, an’ drop- 
pin’ one hand to his belt. ‘If I had not 
loved you as you love me, should I have 
led you out this morning to bid you fare- 
well? José Harado knows his friends. 
Now go. Adios!” 

Sich war the command Harado had over 
everybody, that I found myself obeyin’ 
without another word. I went back, feel- 
in’s if my last friend war gone, an’ I 
didn’t keer how soon the world dropped 
out from under my feet. 

Next week come Gin’ral Leslia, with a 
party of Escobedo’s soldiers ; an’ seein’ 
Harado’s lieutenant surrendered quietly 
an’ entertained ’em all at Cora’to, an’ 
didn’t know nothin’ o’ Harado’s_ where- 
abouts, no fuss war made. They garris- 
oned Cora’to awhile, then gradooally with- 
drew ; an’ the lieutenant held it in peace 
an’ quiet. 

But I didn’t stay thar long. I felt all the 
time like I was to a fun’ral. I come back 
ter the States; put most o’ the money 
Harado give me inter a bank; the bank 
broke, an’ hyar I am in New Orleans’ 
streets to-day, blackin’ boots and doin’ odd 
jobs fur a livin’, as ye see. An’ I’m an ol’ 
man, too. I hain’t spoke Harado’s name 
this twenty year, an’ shouldn’t now, on’y 
it kind o’ opened a floodgate, so ter speak, 
when you axed me ef I’d ever knowed sich 
a man. 

What ? you knowed him ? 
who be you, any way? 

What ! you—knowed—neEr,—Miss Epitu 
Hoprnotr? Why—le’me see le-—me— 
see ! 

What’s yer name, stranger? Fur I’ve 
seed an’ knowed you some’eres—-sure I 
hev ! 

Themeyes— * * * * wharhevI 
seed ‘em? Stranger, would ye mind jest 
takin off yer hat, so’s't I kin see ye better? 
I'm old, an’ my eyes ain’t so good ez they 
might be. You're getting on, too—least- 


you? Why, 
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ways turned of sixty, I sh’d jedge. Not so 


old as me, though ; I’m nigh on to seventy- 
five. 

What, what—what? Lord sake, le’ me 
git hold o’ yer hand. Stranger, I’m an ol’ 
man—don't fool me ! 

HARADO! Oh, God bless ye, Don José, 
BE this youP What, arter all these years? 
An’ ye didn’t go over long o’ Don Sebas- 
tian? Oh, Lor’! 

Wal—wal— >» »® * 

Don’t think I’m an ol’ fool, will ye, Don 
José? I hain’t cried afore, sence —— 

Never mind. But tell me one thing. 
Did ye find wer? Fur ef ye didn’t go arter 
Don Sebastian ye went arter Miss Edith. 
Did ye find her P 

You married her! In 
Lived thar all these years ! ! ! 
Wal, wal, wal ! 

Ye see, Don José, ’twar all these hyar 
Amerikin clo’es. Ef ye’d a’ had on that 
ol’ sombrero, I wouldn't a’ needed ye to 
tell me 

But what ails ye, Don José? 


New York ! ! 
Oh, Lor’ ! 





Any- 





thin’ Lor’, I’m an old blunderer. I 
didn't mean ter say nothin’ —— 
Dead! Miss Edith dead! Dead! 
* * * * * * 
Will I go back to Cora’to? Yes, I'll go 


with ye to the ends o’ theearth. She sed 
for ye to look me up? Raally, now? 
Why, why—so she remembered 

Oh, Lord bless her—Lord bd/ess her! 
Thar’—I know I'm an ol’ fool—yet to think 
o’ her layin’ happy, goin’ ter God’s blessed 
kingdom, an’ stoppin’ ter think o’ sich an 
or’nary good-for-nothin’ as me / 

Ah! she loved ye, Don José, an’ her love’s 
changed ye—more’n ye think—it don’t 
need but one look to see ¢ha/. An’ by’n 
by you'll be thar, ‘long wi’ her. 

An’ I pray—yes, I‘humbly do pray— 
that wen my time comes ter go, she'll 
leave jest the least leetle hem o’ her gar- 
ment out fur me ter git in by ! 





































“OLD SIXTY.” 
A TOBOGGANING REMINISCENCE, 


What’s that yer say? DoI tobog? 

Go dashin’ down the snowy flume 

Mid blanket, tuque, an’ cheeks a-bloom, 
An’ eyes that, flashin’ through the gloom, 
Could pierce a Bay o’ Fundy fog? 

Ah, no! I did, though, years ago. 


"Twas in the sixties—sixty-nine ; 
Midwinter, too, an’ all the trees, 

From thaw and rain and sudden freeze, 
Gleamed like a frosty silver mine! 

I’m frosted now, an’ jints a-rust. 

Time takes full toll some time, yer know! 
But then I loved an icy snow, 

An’ sharp, crisp crackle of the crust. 
Besides—well—fact is, with a girl 
Tucked on in front, a flying curl 

Upon yer nose an’ yer a-dive 

Down hill an’ holler in a whirl 

Of snowdrif—why, ’tis fun alive! 

An’ th’ girl J knew was better’n five | 


Yer larf, of course. Yer sort o’ think 
That all the girls was made las’ week, 
All cos I’m wrinkled, old an’ rough. 
Well, younker, larf, an’ grin an’ wink! 
But mark my word! yer apple cheek 
Some day, jus’ give yer time enough, 
Will be dried apple on the huff ! 


But Lor’! what a fool for gittin’ riled! 


Jim Long, my chum, had just yer face 
In sixty-nine. He was a case, 

An’ no mistake! Come every race, 

An’ ’f he warn’t in’t he had a bet ; 

An’ we both went mad on a girl we met. 


’Twere serous. I'll just draw it mild ; 

But—yer've heard, mabbe, of a place called Troy? 
In York, I b’lieve, somewhere away ; 

An’ th’ row that a girl made there one day ? 

—’Twar ‘fore yer time, ‘fore J was a boy ! 

Yer have heard? Sho! Well, we weren’t geese 
Enough ter maul each other up 

Inter two spots of axlegrease, 

Like a lucivee an’ a fool bull pup ! 

But we lit our pipes an’ had it out, 

While the girl was with Jones, a country lout, 
Who knew jus’ enough when it rained ter go in, 
An’ cut a swell on his father’s tin ! 


‘‘One thing,” says Jim, ‘‘ we can’t both win!” 
‘‘No more we can't,” says I. ‘Say! let’s 

We shoulder our traps, call off all bets, 

An’ make one pile of our winter's furs, 

An’”— , 

‘“The best man win and the pile be hers!” 

‘“‘It'sago!” Next day we were miles away, 
A-crumpin’ along in the twilight gray. 
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Fer days an’ weeks we trapped it then, 
Along the northern lakes an’ bays, 

An’ snowshoed through ther Canadas. 
There came a snap one night. Ah, men! 
Just think of that low, brushy camp, 

Deep in the wilderness, an’ when 

Yer draw yer fur-tipped gloves an’ stamp 
Till every jint is mad with cramp 

An’ cold, jus’ give a thought ter ws/ 


‘It's gittin’ sharp!” says Jim, that night ; 
That’s all; an’ then without no fuss, 
We sank both axes in a pine 
That, dead and blasted, showed the line 
All up an’ down, of lightnin’s might. 
I took three whacks; an’ every clip 
Went into ther yieldin’ wood with a rip 
Enough to start a two-foot chip ; 
Then suthin dropped—an’—men, ‘twas me! 


Whatever had happened, / didn’t know ! 

A rushin’ streak 0’ grayish white 

Had hissed an’ quivered a half-a-sight, 

Then crushed me down with a thumpin’ blow 
Clean through ther snow to ther groun’ below; 
An’ out o’ the hole, butt on my knee, 

Stuck the top o’ that blasted ol’ pine tree ! 


* * * * * * 


Well—I’m alive, as yer see—an’ yet 

When I come to myself in ther shanty thar, 
With my leg all smashed, an’ my leggin’s wet 
With blood a-leapin’ in spurt an’ jet, 

I wouldn't ’a gi’n a rabbit skin 

Fur ther chance o’ keepin’ o’ my life in! 





But Jim knew suthin’ o’ docterin’, 

An’ fixed me up with a tourniket ; 

And got some rocks from ther ledge an’ het; 
Till, rolled in ther skin of our biggest bar, 

I larfed, an’ tol’ Death ter ‘‘ get up an’ get.” 


Well—that’s about all. Jim lashed our pelts 

In a bundle soft, an’ me, like a log, 

With some moosehide thongs an’ our huntin’ belts, 
To the bottom board of our ol’ tobog, 

An’ for hours an’ hours the cr-r-rump! cr-r-rump! 
Of his rackets came back ter me, ‘‘gr-r-rump! gr-r-rump !’ 
With a queer sort of rhyme, till daybreak came, 
An’ we struck the settlement both dead lame ; 

An’ for Jim I can tell yer ’t was small blame! 

For he’d tramped nine leagues across ther snow, 
While the mercury stood at forty below ! 


I carry, yer see, a timber toe, 

To remind me now of ther long ago ; 

An’ Jim got a silver medal or so 

From some society secretarry. 

An’—the girl—eh ? what ?—oh, whom did she marry? 
Humph! she got spliced ter that durn fool, Harry ! 


John Preston True. 











BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE WILD WEST, 
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ites, IIL. 


tt~ eof “FZ , MOOSE HUNTING EXPERIENCES. 





HE American Moosg, or Moost DeEEr (Cervus Alces, 

vu, Linn.), with a name the origin of which 
has never been accounted for by natural- 
ists, whose descriptions have come under 
my observation, although many of them 
have otherwise been sufficiently elaborate 
and correct. 

I am of the opinion, however, that the 
appellation of ‘‘Moose” is derived from 
an aboriginal source, as this identical 
synonym still obtains among the Chip- 
peways on the northern borders, where 
those animals are most abundant. 

As is well known, the moose is_ the 
largest species of the entire deer genus, 
exceeding in proportions any other native 
ruminant quadruped in America, and 
when in full maturity and vigor, in the 
best condition these gigantic mammals, it 
is asserted, have been known to attain the enormous weight of 2,000 pounds,* and a 
reliable gentleman of my acquaintance now living in Hartford, Connecticut, 
who has for many seasons stalked this particular game and bagged quite a 
number of large specimens, assured me that he killed a bull moose some 
years since in Nova Scotia that measured seven feet from the top of the 
withers to the sole of the foot, which is considerably taller than the elk or any 
other game animal on this continent. 

Fifty years ago the range of the moose had a vast geographical amplitude, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, entirely across the Continent. 

But the expansion of our Western settlements, and the proclivities of our hunting 
population, has caused a great diminution in this species of game and driven the 
wary beasts to seek more inaccessible cover in the remote north. 

Yet they are still found in Maine, Minnesota, Idaho, Montana, as well as in the 
unpopulated districts of the Canadian provinces and in British Columbia. 

They are quite abundant upon the Yukon River, towards its sources in Alaska, 
as an exploration of that section by Whimpon in 1867 shows. Between latitudes 
65°and 66° North and longitude 146°, he says, ‘‘This part of the river abounds 
in moose. 

They have been killed near the Pacific coast a little south of Behring Strait. 

In 1843 moose and elk were occasionally met with in the extensive forests west 
of Lake Huron, where I killed the first elk I ever encountered, and several others 
were seen by the party on that occasion. 

No moose were met with at that time, but tracks were observed, showing they 
had not entirely disappeared from that section. 

I was told by my old Chippeway guide, ‘‘ Pe-/o-wan-quad,” who had hunted 1n this 
vicinity ever since his boyhood, that during a severe winter, many years before, 
when the snow was very deep and his family suffering for want of food, he 


*The Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, Germany’s most authoritative publication think 1,100 pounds the maximum 
weight ot a moose, although placing its height at a little over eight feet. [Ep.] 
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went out alone upon snowshoes into this 
same country to procure meat, and in a 
short time came upon the fresh tracks of 
seven moose, which he followed for three 
successive days, during which he killed 
every one of them, besides two black 
bears that attempted to join him in the 
chase toward the last of it. 

I placed every confidence in this In- 
dian’s statement, for he bore an excellent 
reputation at Port Sarnia, where he lived. 
Moreover, he read his Bible every day, 
would not hunt on Sunday, and appeared 
to be a conscientious Christian. 

After his signal achievement in securing 
the large supply of meat, he returned to 
his people, and taking out a party with 
sleds, hauled it all home, and it sufficed 
for their subsistence during the remainder 
of the winter. 

The moose is an awkward, clumsy- 
looking animal, with an uncommonly 
peculiar head and nose, ending in a mus- 
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cular, prehensile lip termed ‘‘ muffle,” 
which they use in collecting food, and 
this appendage, when cooked, is regarded 
by hunters as a delicious bon morceau. 

The mouth is set well back from the 
lower extremity of the muffle, thus adapt- 
ing it to their method of browsing upon 
the tender shoots of deciduous shrubs and 
trees, which constitute their staple forage 
the year round. Indeed, I doubt if the pe- 
culiar contour of their snouts would en- 
able them to crop grass unless it was very 
tall. 

Some years ago I was so fortunate as to 
receive an invitation from the friend ‘be- 
fore mentioned to accompany him in his 
annual hunting excursion to Nova Scotia 
during the month of November. 

He had previously written to a chief of 
the Micmac tribe of Indians, whom he 
knew well, to build a cabin and have 
everything ready to receive us at a speci- 
fied time. 








MOOSE BROWSING ON THE TENDER SHOOTS OF TREES. 
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We left Boston on the 21st of November 
and arrived on time at the railroad station 
in Athol, where we found ample trans- 
portation to carry us with our baggage 
to the house nearest the hunting grounds, 
where we were cordially received and 
entertained by a respectable old Scotch 
farmer, who informed us that Lord Dun- 
raven had just left his house for New York, 
after spending a week or so in moose 
hunting.through the neighboring forests, 
but without any success. 

Our Micmac engagés, who lived at a 
small hamlet upon a lake not far from 
the hunting grounds, appeared early the 
following morning and escorted us on 
foot for eight miles to our encampment, 
where they had erected a comfortable log 
cabin, the chinks nicely stopped with 
moss and the bunks filled up with soft 
and fragrant tips of the balsam fir, which, 
for elasticity and comfort, would have 
compared favorably with the most ap- 
proved modern mattress. 

The chief, John Logan, who was as- 
signed to me as hunting guide, was quite 
well informed and spoke English intel- 
ligibly. One of the others was to accom- 
pany my friend as his guide, and the third 
to act as camp guard, cook and general 
Jactotum, but neither of the two last could 
speak any language save the vernacular 
dialect of their aboriginal tribe. 

They were by no means taciturn or re- 
served, like our prairie Indians; and when 
seated around our cabin fire in the even- 
ing smoking their pipes, seemed to enjoy 
our jokes, as communicated to them 
through Logan, most heartily. 

They were especially interested in my 
descriptions of the habits and peculiarities 
of their western brethren of the plains, and 
one evening, after speaking of those In- 
dians, I mentioned a circumstance which 
amused them exceedingly. 

It was a little incident wherein Sir Wm. 
Johnson, then agent of the English Gov- 
ernment for the Indians upon the Mo- 
hawk River, once received a visit from a 
large band of his wards, during which the 
chief took occasion to mention that on the 
previous night he had a most extraordi- 
nary dream, which he thought it his duty 
to lay before his ‘‘Great Father” for his 
consideration, if agreeable to him. 

“Certainly,” replied the complaisant 
nobleman; ‘‘I shall be delighted to hear 
ed 

The chief thereupon declared that he 
was confidently assured during his dream 
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that his friend Sir William was desirous of 
making him the present of a beautiful 
pair of white horses then standing in the 
stable. 

This was quite perplexing to Sir William, 
as these were his best horses, and hecould 
not well dispense with their services. 
Still, as he did not, in view of the some- 
what questionable loyalty of those people 
at that particular juncture, wish to incur 
the risk of a refusal, replied: 

*‘T am delighted at having the oppor- 
tunity of making so valuable a present to 
the great Chief of the Mohawks; they are 
yours, my friend.” 

Accordingly they took the horses and 
went away, but did not make their appear- 
ance at the Agency again for a good while; 
and when they did come and had shaken 
hands all around and interchanged the cus- 
tomary Indian greetings, Sir William asked 
the chief how he liked the horses, and 
whether they came up to his anticipations, 
and on being assured he was highly 
pleased with them, Sir William added, 
that it afforded him sincere gratification to 
inform the chief that he himself had re- 
cently paid a visit to the dreamland, 
where he was informed that his friend, 
the Great Chief of all the Mohawks, in re- 
turn for the horses, was desirous of mak- 
ing him a present of all the valley upon 
the Mohawk River for about 100 miles. 

The chief seemed astonished at this 
unexpected announcement and remained 
silent for a few minutes, then, after con- 
sulting with his followers, he replied— 

‘“‘Very well, father; as you received 
your information while in the land of 
dreams, I suppose you must take the 
land. I think, however, we had better not 
visit that country again and not dream 
any more.” 

All of this was interpreted by Logan to 
his companions, who fully comprehended 
and enjoyed the successful consummation 
of the stratagem. “But to convey a full 
appreciation of the sequel to the narrative, 
I will state that I had with me a very fine 
and beautiful Navajoe blanket of brilliant, 
gay colors, which I had previously 
shown to the Indians, and which they 
admired vastly. 

After the conclusion of my story, our 
cook made a remark in the Micmac tongue 
which caused the others.to scream with 
laughter, and when pressed for an ex- 
planation of the joke, Logan said— 

‘‘That mischievous cook, he say he 
b’lieve he'll dream to-night the General 
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gave him his Navajoe blanket,” which re- 
newed the laughter more vociferously 
than before. 

During our sojourn with these Indians, 
and while engaged in hunting, Logan 
gave me many useful items concerning 
the habits and peculiarities of the moose 
and the best methods of stalking them, 
wherewith he was perfectly familiar, 
having hunted them from boyhood and 
killed a great number. 

He regarded them as the most wary, 
timorous and vigilant animals in exist- 
ence, and their senses of sight, hearing 
and smelling so astonishingly acute, that 
it was almost impossible to approach 
them within rifle range, excepting under 
the most favorable combinations of cir- 
cumstances. 

The following requisites he considered 
absoluteiy indispensable : 

For winter stalking, while the snow is 
from four to six inches deep, the dress of 
the hunter should be made of a heavy, 
light-colored woolen fabric, ‘with wool 
socks and stout, soft moccasins, as ordi- 
nary leather foot-gear makes too much 
noise in passing through brush or hard 
snow. 

There must be no frozen crust upon the 
snow and the harder the wind blows the 
better, as this tends to prevent the sound 
of the hunter’s footsteps from reaching the 
sensitive ears of the animal, and for the 
same reason, the staiker should invaria- 
bly move agains. or across the wind, 
as his prospects of success would be 
exceedingly precarious should he hunt 
with the wind, when the keen smelling 
and hearing faculties of the animal would, 
itn all probability, apprise him of danger 
long before the hunter came in sight. 

The moose is not only wonderfully 
alert in detecting the proximity of hunters, 
but he seems to be instinctively endowed 
with the faculty of discriminating between 
the sounds produced by the hunters’ 
movements and those made by the ele- 
ments, or other natural causes, such as 
the loud cracking or falling of branches 
from trees, whick give him no alarm, 
whereas the breaking of a small twig by 
the step of a man will sometimes startle 
the wary beast so as to cause him to run 
for miles at his utmost speed. 

We waited in our comfortable cabin for 
several days before all the essential condi- 
tions for successful stalking were favora- 
ble. But at length our aspirations were 
rewarded by a perfectly auspicious day, 
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which we eagerly availed ourselves of, 
and putting on our hunting equipment, 
were soon ready for action, my friend 
and his guide entering the woods to the 
north, while Logan and I started in an 
opposite direction, he in advance, and I, 
treading in his footsteps, close behind. 

In this order we proceeded on very 
slowly and cautiously through the heavy 
forest, over great fallen logs and through 
dense thickets and boggy swamps _ for 
several hours, during which we saw oc- 
casional moose signs, but none of them 
fresh, which fact the guide determined by 
examining the tracks and excrement left 
upon the snow, as well as the abrasions 
and cuts of the twigs where the animals 
had been browsing. 

Not a loud word had been spoken by 
either of us since we left camp, but when 
we reached the feeding grounds, and the 
signs began to freshen a little, Logan 
looked more cheerful and quietly whis- 
pered in my ear that he hoped soon to 
find a fresh ‘‘moose yard,” where we 
might be tolerably certain of seeing game. 

By a “yard” he meant a place where food 
was plenty and where one or more moose 
usually remained until the food was con- 
sumed. 

After this cheering intelligence I was 
more hopeful, and sure enough, we had 
gone but a short distance further when 
we struck a promising spot, where nu- 
merous old tracks interlaced and crossed 
each other in every direction, and this 
the guide pronounced to be a yard. 

We soon after this hit upon the fresh 
track of a large cow moose, which we 
took and followed in its sinuous meander- 
ings through the thickets for about half 
an hour, attentively scrutinizing every 
cluster of bushes where the animal might 
be lying down or concealed, and carefully 
placing every footstep where it would 
break no twigs and alarm the game. 
Thus we went on- until at last, to my in- 
expressible delight, Logan came to a sud- 
den halt and anxiously beckoned to me, 
pointing directly to the front, where I 
instantly espied a mighty black object 
that seemed to me quite as big as the 
elephant Jumbo, standing broadside to- 
ward me only about eighty yards off, 
with its long, ungainly head elevated to 
its highest altitude, looking over the brush 
directly at me. ; 

As this was the first anima! of that de- 
scription I had everencountered in the wil- 
derness, I might have been considerably 
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HEAD OF BULL MOOSE. 


perturbed; very likely I was, but I do not 
remember having any decided symptoms 
of the ‘‘buck ague” just then, yet I must 
confess I experienced about that time a 
slight touch of the ‘‘shakes,” but it was no 
‘‘ereat shakes” anyway; nevertheless, I 
hurriedly raised my rifle, and taking as ac- 
curate aim as the ‘‘ trembles” permitted, 
fired, and fortunately planted a large bullet 
into the body ofthe monster which brought 
her to the ground, and believing she 
was “done for,” I ran forward to take a 
look at the strange beast, when to my 


surprise, up she jumped, and started to 
run, but after another shot she reeled and 
staggered for a moment, then tumbled 
heels over head to the ground dead. 

My last shot was a wild one, made 
while running and somewhat blown, 
with a tight English express rifle, which re- 
coiled awfully and had but littie precision 
at best, but in this instance, it secured the 
quarry, the ball cutting the wind-pipe as 
squarely and smoothly across the thorax 
as if done with a sharp butcher's knife. 

After disemboweling and skinning the 
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cow (which was fully as large as a good- 


sized horse), and leaving a handkerchief | 


upon the meat to keep off carnivorous 
quadrupedal poachers, we cut out a large 
piece of tenderloin for our mess, and 
jubilantly returned to camp, where we found 
my companion, who had been even more 
successful than I, in that he had shot a 
large cow and a yearling bull moose. 

Yet, in consideration of my being a 
neophyte, while he was a veteran in the 
sport, I was content with my achievement, 
and we feasted that night on delicious 
moose steaks, which to my taste sur- 
passed in flavor any venison I had ever 
before eaten. 

The next day we remained in camp, as 
the snow had frozen too much during the 
night for good hunting, and after waiting 
several days for better weather, with an ar- 
dent desire to add the head of a bull moose 
to my stock of trophies, and seeing no pros- 
pect of an immediate change, I concluded, 
aficr expressing the one I had killed to a 
taxidermist at Halifax, to return home, 
leaving my companion in the woods, 
where he remained nearly a week longer, 
without a day favorable for hunting. 

The head of this moose artistically set 
up at Halifax, is now among my collec- 
tion of trophies at Orange, where, upon 
one occasion during a visit of a friend and 
his wife, they were taken by a lady of the 
family into the trophy room, and after 
looking at other specimens of interest they 
espied the moose-head, which seemed to 
puzzle the gentleman considerably. 

After intently scrutinizing it from differ- 
ent points of view, he asked from what 
animal it was taken. To which his ami- 
able lady, who was not averse to the per- 
petration of an occasional innocent joke, 
and had seen the head before, after cast- 
ing a sly wink at her friend, responded as 
follows: ‘‘That animal, my dear, is the 
head of a favorite donkey of the General’s 
which died upon his hands, and he chose 
this as a lasting method of perpetuating a 
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souvenir of the faithful animal’s_ ser- 
vices.” 

rhe gentleman seemed amazed at such 
an anomalous whim, and as he walked 
away with an air of supreme disgust, re- 
marked in a subdued tone, ‘‘Well, well, 
I did not think it possible Marcy could be 
sucha fool.” 

In concluding this sketch, I take occa- 
sion to remark for the information of any 
one of our people who may desire to hunt 
in Nova Scotia, that unless he pays twenty 
dollars (I think it is thirty dollars now) to 
the authorities for the privilege of going 
into their woods, and hires teams to carry 
off to the settlements all the meat he does 
not consume, he subjects himself to a 
severe penalty, and I believe a similar 
practice obtains in most of the other 
Canadian provinces. 

This did not strike me as being a very 
liberal international reciprocity for the 
favors many Englishmen have for years 
received from our authorities in the way 
of free escorts, guides and transportation 
into our most favorable hunting grounds, 
where they have often remained for 
months engaged in slaughtering thousands 
of buffalo, elk, deer and other large game, 
for the exclusive purpose of taking away 
their heads, and abandoning the carcasses 
to rot upon the ground. 

I have from time to time met such par- 
ties, in Colorado, Wyoming and Utah, one 
of which (of two men only) had then 
killed elk sufficient to fill a large room 
with their heads and antlers, and they 
were just about starting out for another 
extensive butchery. 

I also, some years ago, met a titled 
Englishman ‘Sir George Gore,” who was 
returning from an _ excursion into the 
Rocky Mountains, where with an im- 
mense hunting outfit of men and animals, 
he had remained about two years, during 
which he was reported to have killed about 
forty grizzly bears. and 2,500 buffaloes, 
besides elk and other game. 





( The series to be continued.) 
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FORECASTLE: PHILOSOPHY; 


OR, 


Tue Way or THE WInD. 


BY CAPTAIN ROLAND F, COFFIN, 


Author of ‘*The History of American Yachting,” ‘‘ Old Sailor Yarns,” etc., etc. 


Sittinc with the old sailor, it was al- 
ways a pleasant sight to me to see how 
his countenance would lighten up when I 


-proposed that he should have his glass re- 


filled. It was like a landscape on a 
cloudy day, when the sun suddenly 
shines upon it through a cloud rift. The 
other day after one of those beautiful 
facial changes he said: ‘‘One of the 
most singularist things I knows on, is the 
onaccountable way the wind will act with 
you sometimes at sea, and I can’t under- 
stand it at all. Fust of all, I never could 
see why there should be gales of wind 
sometimes, and sometimes fresh breezes, 
and sometimes moderate winds, and 
sometimes light airs, and sometimes 
calms. It appears to me, it would be 
more regular like, to have just about a 
capful of wind all the time, about enough 
for to carry to’gallan’ sails to, and what 
gales of wind was made for I don’t know, 
and calms is worse. Of course, though, 
if it were always fine weather, and there 
werent no storms, everybody would go 
to sea, and the purfession would be 
ruinated; besides which, there wouldn’t be 
anybody for to do the work that be to be 
done ashore, and maybe, sir, that’s, the 
reason for makin’ goin’ to sea such a tryin’ 
and tribulatin’ life, that nobody but the 
very best men can engage into it, and the 
rest has to go into the meaner business 
onshore. It strikes me as very curious, 
arter all, the way the wind do act. Here 
up into the North Atlantic, leastwise 
north of thirty-five degrees, for nine 
months of the year at least, the wind is 
from the west’ard, and for the most of 
the time it can be calkilated on to spring 
up from the s’uth’ard after a calm, so 
much so that it’s a forecastle sayin’, 
‘The wind’s never lost but it’s found in 
the south.’ Well, then, it breezes on 
gradually from sou’-west, or maybe west- 
sou’west, a stiff breeze, and then a gale 
with hard rain, the barometer going 
down, down, down, till jist afore the 
shift, which are most always in a flurry. 
Jist in the hardest part of a sou’-wester, 


the drops of rain will git as big as peas, 
and all of a sudden it'll drop dead calm 
fora half minit or so, and then come out 
howlin’ from nor’-west, shifting eight pints 
at a jump, and blowing harder than it had 
afore from the s’uth’ard. But that’s the 
worst of it. The barometer will begin to 
jump up now a tenth ofainchat atime, and 
your fine weather's a comin’ for sartin. It 
may be longer, and it may be shorter, 
but a nor’west wind never deceived man, 
woman nor child yet, and it surely won't 
shift sudden, and it surely will die out. 
Then, towards the last, it hauls gradually 
round by the east, goin’ round the way 
we deals in euchre, to the south agin, 
arter a longer or a shorter time of calm. 
That’s the regular round of it, and the 
way it ginerally goes; but then I don’t 
deny but what in winter time you may 
git what I’ve heerd a skipper call a ‘ pat- 
ent oscillator,’ whatever that are, where 
the gale when it shifts don’t never go no 
farther than west-nor-west, and then, in- ° 
stead of goin’ on round like it ought to, it 
moderates and backs in again to west- 
sou’-west, breezin’ on agin with rain. 
These here is long-winded and _hard- 
hearted winds, lastin’ sometimes a whole 
moon, and no ship can’t make a mile to 
the west’ard while they lasts, ’cause on 
one tack she heads nor’-west and has for 
to be undtr short canvas, the lee-way off- 
settin’ the variation, and on the other she 
heads sou’-west, the lee-way and the varia- 
tion making the course worse than 
south, and on both tacks she is jumpin’ 
right agin a head sea, and there ain’t no 
hope till the moon changes. 

‘‘Do I believe that the moon has any- 
thin’ to do with it? Well, any man that 
don’t, ain’t -no sailor-man. Don’t we 
know if we has a long continued spell of 
weather, that we looks for it to shift at 
the full or change of the moon? I don’t 
take no accounts of the quarters. Don’t 
we know that the moon does a many 
things besides givin’ light nights and 
makin’ it easy for to shorten sail? Don’t 
we know it’s neaps on the quarters and 
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spring on the full and change? Don’t we 
know if a sailor sleeps on deck in the 
moonlight, with his mouth open, that he'll 
be blinded? Don’t we know that if we 
eat fish arter it’s hung up in the moon- 
light we'll be pisened? Don’t we know 
that if we’re to sea with a ugly skipper 
he'll be uglier on the full and change than 
on the quarters? Of course we does. 

“‘The scientific men say it hain’t got 
no influence, dothey? Well, what if they 
do? Did they ever go to sea? I guess 
not. Then they don’t know nothin’ about 
it, and it would look better for ’em not to 
be talkin’ of things they don’t understand. 
They ought for to hear of Jimmy Shaw, 
of Gloucester ; he were a chap what were 
hung ’cause he didn’t mind his own busi- 
ness. 

“Well, then, to continue about the 
winds. Look at the ‘trades’—two belts 
of ’em about twenty degrees wide, con- 
tinually blowin’ from the east’ard, about 
east-north-east, north of the line, and east- 
south-east, to the s’uth’ard of it; witha 
belt of five degrees of calms to the north- 
’ard and s’uth’ard of ’em, and a belt of ten 
degrees of calm atwixt ‘em. How come 
they that way right there? I don’t know, 
and I don’t believe nobody else don’t. If 
they was only up here in the North At- 
lantic you might suppose they was put 
there to help Columbus git across to 
America, leastwise he never wouldn’t 
have got across if it hadn’t been for the 
trades; and as for its bein’ a wonderful 
thing for him to come across, we sailor- 
men often laughs about that, ’cause we 
knows the way he come. There ain’ta 
good cat-boat in this harbor but what 
would go over the same track and never 
put her gunwale under. That there yarn, 
too, about the sailors bein’ frightened is 
all a ‘marine.’ In the fust place, if they 
was sailors they wouldn’t be frightened, 
and if they wasn’t—and bein’ ‘Dagos,’ 
it’s doubtful—there wasn’t nothin’ to 
frighten ‘em. That yarn about bein’ 
frightened was got up when they was 
goin back agin. Then, I shouldn't 
wonder if they did have a little ‘heavy 
cartin’.” You see the way of it were, that 
skipper no doubt tried to go back the 
same way he come, and, findin’ the wind 
ahead, he put her onto the starboard tack, 
and reached her up to the north’ard, 
and, as soon as he struck the westerly 
winds to the north’ard of the trades, he 
thanked God for a fair wind, and squared 
away for home. But he didn’t know what 
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he were a doin’ on, either comin’ or goin’, 
and it were alla accident. I knowed a 
skipper once as was etarnally a throwin’ 
bottles overboard with the name of the 
ship and her position into ’em, and he 
chucked one over once near the ‘Cape de 
Verdes.’ Well, sir, in a little over three 
years arter that, that there identical bottle 
were picked up at St. Michael’s, one of 
the Azores’s. Now, there wern’t no mate 
aboard of that there bottle for to keepa 
log, nor no skipper for to navigate it, nor 
no sailormen to get frightened; but that 
there bottle, no doubts, made pretty nigh 
the round v’yage of Columbus's craft. It 
no doubt went right across afore the 
trades to San Domingo, passed along the 
north side of that, and ’twixt it and Cuba, 
then along south of Cuba and up ’twixt it 
and Yucatan into the Gulf of Mexico; 
then being caught by the Gulf Stream, 
it were carried up ‘twixt Florida and the 
Bahamas, then followed the American 
coast line up as far as Hatteras, and then 
turned off to the east’ard straight for St. 
Michael’s, where it arrived safely arter a 
long vyage. Now, takin’ out the trip to 
the west’ard and through the Gulf, that’s 
probably the way Columbus went. 

‘‘Well, then, there’s the puffs off the 
Amazon, the ‘pomparos’ off the River 
Plate, the monsoons in the East Indies, 
the typhoons of them regions, and other 
winds make it all a curious muddle. See 
five or six ships all in sight of one another, 
and each of ’em with a different wind— 
how can that be explained? 

‘‘T were shipmates once with a chap 
called Ben Butler, as would take a piece 
of chalk and draw on a chist lid just how 
the wind traveled all the whole blessed 
time, and said as how it were as regular 
as the sun, or moon, or the tides, or any- 
thin’ else. He’d make a pint at one end 
of the chist lid for the North Pole, and 
he’d make a pint at the other end for the 
South Pole, and right athwart ’em he’d 
make a line for the Equator. Then he’d 
go on for to tell us that at the Poles the 
wind didn’t blow from no particular direc- 
tion, but were whirled round and round, 
and being dried out very light by the 
Arctic cold weather, it jist went up into 
the air. ‘Now,’ says he, ‘supposin’ you 
start a particle of air a whirlin’ around the 
North Pole, and up it goes; now, that 
particle of air,’ he’d say, ‘be to travel to 
the South Pole and come back agin, and 
this here is the way she goes, and it bein’ 
damp up there amongst the clouds she 
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gits heavier and heavier as she goes 
along, and at the latitude of thirty degrees 
north she fetches up agin another particle 
of air bound north, as she is bound south, 
and so both of ’em is stopped and there is 
a calm up aloft there. Well, both of ’em 
from bein’ up aloft has got heavier, and 
so they sinks down to the surface of the 
‘arth, and gittin’ clear of one another as 
soon as they can, they goes on their dif- 
ferent v’y’ages, one to the north’ard and 
one to the suth’ard. This here one, 
bound south, now goes on the surface as 
a atom of the no’th-east trades, the slewin’ 
round of the ’arth continully makin’ it 
seem as if it were goin’ to the west’ard of 
south, whereas it ain’t. 

‘** Well, the sun is shinin’ hot onto her 
as she goes on, and gittin’ hotter and hot- 
ter the further south she travels, she gets 
all the wet dried out of her, and by the 
time she gets down to the line she is as 
light ds a feather, and a heap sight lighter. 
Here she meets with another collision,’ 


’ Ben used to say, ‘ and ag’in the particles 


equalize each other and there is a calm.’ 
Well, that’s true enough; it is most always 
calm there. ‘Well, as they can’t git by one 
another, and both these particles is very 
dry and light, both of ’em havin’ traveled 
over a big extent of hot surface, they both 
go aloft, and, gettin’ clear of each other, 
they part company and go on as upper 
currents. Well, it’s jist the same as it were 
before up aloft, and this particle goin’ 
south gets loaded down again with mois- 
ture from the clouds, and when it gets to 
the latitude of thirty degrees south it collides 
agin with still another northerly bound 
particle, and down they both drop from 
their own weight, and away they go 
agin, the one to the north’ard as a south- 
east trade wind, the other still gom’ on 
south as the surface westerly winds of the 
Antarctic—the one to git its moisture all 
dried out by the hot sun, and the other by 
the extreme cold. When this southern 
bound particle gets to the Pole it is pretty 
light and is whirled around and around, 
and so goes up into the upper air agin to 
begin its journey north as a upper current, 
same as it did when it sot out to come 
south, And so she would go north, jist 
in the same way she come south, collidin’ 
with southern bound particles, jist as they 
had collided with her when she were a 
comin’ south ; and so goin’ back to the 
North Pole, where she started from, ready 
to begin the v’yage agin, which she be to 
do continually and forevermore.’ And 


Ben used for to say that all the storms and 
gales which we thought so much of were 
jist little paltry interruptions, mere drops 
in the bucket, compared to this grand and 
never-ceasin’ circulation, which had been 
goin’ on ever since the world were built, 
and would continue etarnally.’ 

‘Of course, we didn’t believe all this 
nonsense, but we didn’t say so afore Ben, 
‘cause he were a quarrelsome chap and 
would likely have pitched in and whaled 
anybody that persumed for to doubtit; but 
he were always called ‘windy Butler,’ in 
every ship he went into. 

‘‘When I started in onto this here yarn 
I sot out for to tell you of a puff of wind 
what we had off the mouth of the Amazon 
when I were in the bark Mermaid out of 
Boston. 

“‘I think it were in 1851, and the Cap- 
tain’s name were Smith, but about the date 
I won't be sartain; but it were in the 
latter part of the spring, when we left 
Boston, and I'd jist been paid off from the 
Plymouth Rock with $1.63, the proceeds of 
a Liverpool v’yage. Of course I couldn’t 
stay ashore long onto that, and the day I 
were paid off, me and a chap by the name 
of Jim Walker, heerd of this bark wantin’ 
hands, and we goes down and ships into 
her at $10 a month, and one month’s ad- 
vance. The boardin’ master give us $2 
apiece out of it, and promised he’g see 
that we had our tobacco when we went 
aboard, which he never done, but sent us 
off with a couple of plugs that was hardly 
fit to smoke, let alone chew. But what 
can you expect from a Boston. shippin’ 
master, any way? A New York man 
would have been ashamed for to have 
done a mean thing like that; they’ll skin 
you alive in the way of money, if you has 
any, but in the matter of grog or tobacker 
nobody ever found ’em anythin’ but 
liberal. 

‘‘We got our gale of wind, and the 
only one we did have, when we was four 
days out, and it brung us down to double 
reefed topsails and reefed courses. It 
didn’t amount to anythin’ much, but the 
end of it were curious, bein’ four hours of 
the hardest rain I ever seen, and leavin’ 
us in a dead calm, the gale havin’ lasted 
only about twelve hours —jist long 
enough to show us that we had a good 
vessel under our feet, and that the old man 
knowed how to shorten sail. 

‘‘Well, arter this, we had a hard 
chance; continual light airs from the 
south’ard, and south’ard and east’ard, 
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and we didn’t git on at all; but along 
in the latitude of thirty degrees we 
got a breeze from the north’ard, and 
was a bowlin’ off about nine knots 
with stu’nsails set alow and aloft, whenall 
of a suddint we runs into a patch of gulf- 
weed, so thick that it checked us down to 
about three knots. You won't believe 
that, sir, will you? But it’s as true as. 
most anythin’ I’ve told you. I were sent 
onto the main-royal yard, for to see if I 
could see any clear water, so as we could 
git out of it, and it were the curiousest 
sight | everseen. All around, as far as I 
could look, there wasn’t a drop of water 
to be seen, and we jist appeared to be 
slowly makin’ our way across a cultivated 
field. In our wake, as we went along, 
there would be a little streak of water for 
a couple of ship’s lengths, and then the 
weeds would close in on both sides, and 
so astarn there were no hint of how we 
had got there, any more than there were 
ahead any visible way out. The wind 
were fresh, and as she forced her way 
through it, it gathered up her stem and 
onto the bobstays in great masses, ‘so 
much so that the mate kept a couple of 
hands down there continually, a heavin’ 
of it off, so we shouldn't git overloaded, 
and down by the head. While doin’ this, 
one of the chaps by the name of Billy 
Williams missed his hold and tumbled 
off of the bobstay, but, bless you, that 
weren't nothin—no more than tumblin’ 
onto a load of hay, and he jist scrambled 
up agin’ jist as if nothin’ hadn’t happened, 
hardly wettin’ hisself at all. Sometimes 
we'd strike a place where the weed were 
thicker than usual, and the bark would 
stop almost entirely, and we begin to be 
afeared that we'd git fixed like the brig 
Gertrude were. She were a missin’ vessel 
for years; she were paid for by the under- 
writers, and the Captain’s wife, what lived 
down to Bath, gin’ him up and got married 
agin, and finally the old brig turned up 
all right, with all handsas fat as porpusses. 
She'd been three years stuck fast into a 
field of this here gulf-weed, and had drifted 
off away to the east’ard out of the track of 
vessels, and there she were. Arter eatin’ 
up everythin’ there were on board, they 
took to cookin’ and eatin’ this here weed, 
and they thriv’ onto it like babies on new 
milk. Arter a while there come a gale of 
wind and they got clear, and the Captain’s 
wife is still a livin’ with both husbands 
down to Bath to this day, off and on like. 
When this here old man goes to sea, then 
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the other chap, what's a carpenter, ranges 
up and makes fast, and when the oldman 
comes home the carpenter sheers off and 
lays off and on, till the old man goes to 
sea agin. You see, sir, this here were 
the best arrangement they could make 
arter the old man turned up. 

‘‘l’m afeared you'll think this here’s a 
‘twyster,’ and I didn’t believe it myself 
when I first heerd it, which I done from 
a chap by the name of Jack Randal, what 
were in the brig at the time, but arter we 
got into this bunch of weed in the Mermaid 
I seed it might be true, and no doubts it 
is, if Jack weren't a yarnin’, which he were 
given to. 

‘‘Hows’ever that might be, we didn’t 
stick fast, and arter bein’ into it for thirty- 
six hours we seen blue water ahead, and 
arter a while runned into it. We had a 
long passage to the Line, bein’ becalmed 
in the Horse latitudes five days, and with 
the exception of one day, we never fot no 
no’'th-east trades at all, but we finally 
crossed when thirty days out of Boston, 
in longitude thirty-one degrees. We had 
the singularest weather on and about the 
Line I ever seen. Heavy squalls of wind 
and rain anda sea from the south-east 
tremendious. The old man said as how 
he thought it were caused by a subma- 
rine volcano, but, hows’ever that might 
be, for two or three days it was jist terri- 
ble. 

‘“‘We was in about two degrees south 
when the accident happened that I sot 
out for to tell you about. The wind were 
about east-south-east, the regular trade 
wind and moderate, and we had both to’- 
gallan’ sails set and gaff topsail. Our 
side come on deck at eight o'clock at 
night, and me and my chum Jim Walker, 
that I told you about, were a_ walkin’ 
along on the port side of the deck about 
the waist, a remarkin’ that there should 
be sich a nasty sea on, and it sich dread- 
ful fine weather, every star a shinin’ 
bright as a dollar, when it went two bells 
aft, and the man on the look-out an- 
swered it, for’ard, and never struck 
another bell in his life. His name were 
Tom Cook, and Jim and me got the 
standin’ part of his dunnage, cause we 
was the fust as know’d he were gone. 

‘* As we was a walkin’, as I were tellin’ 
you, jist arter it had gone two bells, we 
heerd a bit of a roar for.mayhap a half 
a minute ; felt the bark list over, and saw 
everythin’ gone for’ard as clean as if cut 
with a knife. Jibboom right at the cap, 
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and foremast close to the deck, and 
neither me nor Jim, abreast of the main- 
hatch, had felt any more wind than ordin- 
ary. Tom Cook must have been lifted 
bodily and carried overboard, ’cause none 
of the wreck stuff could have come onto the 
forecastle where he were, and of course 
we didn’t know how hard the puff were, 
but we seed from the damage done that it 
must have been a buster, and would proba- 
bly pick a man up like a feather and carry 
himaway. We know’d that Tom musthave 
blow’d miles away from the ship, or else 
been stunded by some of the wreck stuff, 
‘cause, of course, the bark didn’t go ahead 
none arter the accident, and lay a driftin’ 
right to the leeward all night, and we 
must have tumbled down atop of him, 
if he hadn’t been carried a great ways 
off. My idee is, and likewise it were 
Jim’s, that he would keep a goin’ with 
the puff, and slip his wind in the air with- 
out ever touchin’ the water. 

‘«There was. only us three in the watch 
besides the man at the wheel, and gittin’ 
orders for to call all hands, I jumps into 
the forecastle for to mitten Tom’s dun- 
nage afore I called the watch, when I 
run foul of Jim Walker animated by the 
same feelin’s. So we agreed for to di- 
vide, and then I called the watch. 

“It were a nasty snarl, and in the sea- 
way we couldn’t do nothin’ with it, and 
as long as it were a draggin’ under the 
bow, the bark wouldn’t keep to, but jist 
laid off in the trough of the sea and rolled 
fit to take the other masts out of her. 
The main to’gallan’ mast had gone when 
the foremast went, but not by the wind; 
it were jist pulled. out by the stay. 
Luckily, the main-topmast stays went 
down to the deck, so that we're all right 
if she didn’t roll it out. But it weren’t of 
no use tryin’ to save anythin’, and there 
was danger of the wreck stavin’ a hole 
into the bows, so the orders was give for 
to cut, and we were all clear from the 
wreck by six bells, and had the main to’- 
gallan’ mast on deck as well. Well, 
without any head-sail, the bark were 
entirely unmanageable, as she would 
come in the wind as soon as she got 
headway on, and then catch aback and 
git starn way onto her, and fall away off 
till she brung’ the wind abaft the beam, 
and then roll fit for to take the masts 
out of her. We had a spare lower yard 
on deck, and we gits that on end, cuttin’ 
a step for it through the mast-partners 
and lashin’ it solid to the stump of the 
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foremast, and onto this we soon had a 
fore-staysail and jib set, and at nine 
o’clock in the mornin’, just twelve hours 
arter the accident, we had steerage-way 
onto her. We was a little afeard of Cape 
St. Roque, but we fetched by all right, 
and five days arter the accident we 
anchored in Pernambuco for repairs. 

‘‘This shows you the peculiar way in 
which the wind will act, and you was 
jist right in sayin’ as I’d seen some wind 
in my time. Man and boy for forty 
years, I hammered away atit, never ashore 
for more’n a couple of weeks to a time, ’cept 
six months or so, workin’ along shore arter 
gettin’ spliced, believin I’d never bear 
for to leave her; but gittin’ over it as 
everybody else does, and will to the 
end of time; and a spell of it in the 
hospital in Liverpool with a broken leg. 

‘You may well say I'd seen some bad 
weather. That were a bustin’ gale of 
wind we got into when I were into the 
Venice with Captain John Young. We 
was bound from New York for San Fran- 
cisco, somewheres along in the beginnin’ 
of 1850. She was a full ship and carried 
a big cargo, and she would steer well 
enough when she were moderately light, 
say sixteen or seventeen feet, but when 
you got her down to eighteen or nineteen 
she were a beast in anythin’ of a sea. 
The old man was a proud and a pom- 
pious sort of a chap, but he were a good 
sailor-man for all that, and know’d how 
to handle his ship in a gale of wind. 

‘We was about ten days out afore we 
got anythin’ like dirty weather, and was 
then jist into a place where it is called the 
‘stormy region of the Gulf Stream.’ If 
my memory sarves me it were about 
latitude thirty-five degrees and longitude 
forty-eight degrees, or thereabouts. Along 
in the fust part of the day—that is, from 
noon up to dark—we had the wind 
moderate from sou’-sou’-west, with cloudy 
threatenin’ kind of weather, and at dark, 
or jist afore dark, the old man called 
all hands and clewed up and stowed the 
to’gallan’ sails and double-reefed the top- 
sails. Through the night the wind were 
west and not much of it, but the baro- 
meter still agoin’ down and the weather 
lookin’ mighty ugly. We had the middle 
watch that night, and a old fellow in 
our watch of the name of Jack Rodgers, 
when he see the lightnin’ a-flashin’ all 
around, said, ‘Mark my words, my lads, 
we are goin’ fur to have some kind of 
weather; I never seed lightnin in the 
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winter time that it didn’t turn out so, and 
neither didn’t nobody else.’ We all placed 
a good deal of reliance on old Jack’s 
opinion, ‘cause we know’d he had been 
a sailor-man nigh hand on to fifty years, 
and therefore must know a awful lot. 
‘‘Well, sir, there we laid under snug 
canvas all that day, and still no wind. 
The latter part it were no’-no’th-east, and 
still the barometer were fallin’ and had got 
down below twenty-nine inches, which 
are low. The next arternoon the old man 
furled the spanker and jib, crochick and 
mainsail, put a reef into the foresail, furled 
the mizzen and close-reefed the fore and 
maintopsails. We also laid aloft and put 
extra gaskets on the main-royal and on 
the t'gallan’ sails, and sent the fore and 
mizzen royal yards down on deck. Well, 
we was snug enough now, one would 
have thought, to a dead certainty, and 
there we laid all of this day, and still the 
gale didn’t come. The wind kept light 
from the fust and middle part, and then 
come in very moderate from sou’-west 
durin’ the last eight hours, that is from 4 
A. M. to noon. Most any other man than 
our.old man would have concluded that 
he had waited long enough for the blow 
to come, and would now have made sail 
and gone on, but he were, as I said afore, 
a exceedin’ pompious man about the 
weather, and havin’ made up his mind it 
were agoin’ for to blow, it would have took 
no end of sunshine to have convinced him 
he were mistaken. Then, agin, the baro- 
meter were down to 28.4, which were 
very omnibus. On this third day, the wind 
were sou’-west for the fust part, and west- 
erly through the night, and still it didn’t 
blow on, and when the sun rose there 
were nothin’ more than a wholesail breeze; 
but in about half an hour it jist come out 
a livin’ gale from sou’-west, and almost the 
first puff took the reefed foresail and the 
close-reefed foretopsail right out of the 
ropes. We kep her off east-south-east, 
which brung the wind two pints abaft the 
beam, and we checked the main yard well 
in so as to ease the main topsail as much 
as possible; but the sea rose so fast that 
she soon begun for to steer badly, and we 
was in constant danger of havin’ the 
decks swept. I never in all my born days 
see the sea git up so quick, and I never 
see such a tremendious sea as it were. 
Generally, you see, sir, it takes from six 
to eight hours arter the beginnin’ of a gale 
afore there is much of a sea, but here it 
seemed to rise right up at once, jist as if 
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there were a submarine volcano under us, 
and about a hour arter it fust begun, we 
was a takin’ regular green ones in at the 
waist and over the weather quarter. Only 
but for our takin’ the precautions for to 
put extra gaskets into the t’gallan’ sails, 
we would have lost ’em sure. At about 
g o'clock we seen the mizzen topsail a be- 
ginnin’ for to git adrift, and afore we could 
git aloft for to secure it, away it went out 
of the gaskets jist like so much brown 
paper, and at the same time a sea boarded 
us over the quarter, washin’ away the men 
at the wheel and sendin’ ’em down into 
the lee scuppers, one of ’em with two ribs 
and the other with aleg broke. The mate 
and the old man jumped to the wheel and 
jammed it hard up, for that were the only 
salvation for us now, to try and scud her. 
As she went off another one came aboard 
of us, smashin’ the starboard quarter boat 
all to smithereens. It were blowin’ that 
hard, sir, that you had to put your mouth 
close to a chap’s ear and. shout with all 
your might, for to make him hear you. 
The old man got a couple of chaps to the 
wheel, and then he shouted through his 
trumpet for to clap onto the weather main 
braces. We couldn’t hear him no more 
than if he had whispered, but we seen by 
his motions what he wanted, and we 
struggled aft and got the yards in square. 
She went off very slowly, havin’ no head 
sail but the fore topmost staystail ; but at 
last she got on top of a big sea and give a 
yaw broad off, and away she went through 
the suds, flyin’ like a struck dolphin. 
‘*We was all right enough now, solongas 
we could steer her, but, as I told you afore, 
she were a beast to steer, and every once 
in a while she'd come to in spite of every- 
thin’, and then we'd catch it in the shape 
of combing seas, fillin’ up the decks fore 
and aft and a-sendin’ everythin’ adrift. 
The spare spars were floated and the 
chocks washed out, from under ’em, and 
that slacked their lashin’s and let ’em go 
adrift. We had four full casks of water on 
deck, and it were the same with them. 
Now, I tell you what it is, sir, a full cask 
of water a playin’ ‘Isaac and Josh’ ona 
deck in a gale of wind is a ugly thing for 
to muzzle, and four of ’em is more than 
four times as bad as one. We tried, of 
course, for to git ’em secured, but you 
might as well try for to stop a team of wild 
horses. We'd be jist a gittin’ one secured 
when a couple of the other ones would 
come a jumpin’ at us, and we had to stand 
clear for our lives. This didn’t last long, 
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you may depend, and she got up on top 
of a high sea and then giv’ a most tremend- 
ious lurch to port, and the four water 
casks, startin’ altogether from the star- 
board side, went over and crushed through 
the bulwarks as if they had been eggshells, 
and away they went overboard, and I, for 
one, were glad they was gone. To tell 
the truth, we didn’t none of us expect for 
to stay above water much longer, for it 
were gittin’ worse and worse all the time. 
The old man consulted with the mate as 
o whether it were safe for to try to bring 
her to, and the mate told him as how we'd 
lose the masts sart'in if he tried it, which 
were what the old man thought hisself; 
only he wanted for to have the mate’s 
opinion. The wind had now shifted to 
west-nor-west, and we were a headin’ east- 
south-east, with the old sou’-west sea on 
our beam, and she were a makin’ awful 
weather of it. 

‘*Hows’ever, a good sailor-man never 
gives up a-tryin, and the old man he tells 
us for to git a eleven-inch hawser up out 
of the fore peak, and we bighted it along 
the deck, chock aft, till we got jist the 
middle of it, and then, takin’ a good turn 
around the timber-head, we pays out the 
two ends, one on each quarter, till we gits 
the whole ninety fathoms out, forty-five 
fathoms on each side. Well, sir, if you'll 
believe me, that hawser done the business 
for us right away, and arter we done this 
a child might have steered her, and 
from this time out not a sea broke 
aboard of us. 

‘‘T had often heerd tell of this way of 
breakin’ a sea, and I looked on it as a bit 
of a yarn, but now I seen for myself that 
there were good in it. The seas would 
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come along and would jist divide at the 
hawser and pass on each side of us. I’ve 
heern tell of another way of quietin’ a sea, 
and that are by pourin’ ile onto it, and that 
I knows is a good idee, providin’ you have 
the ile to spare. I mind once comin’ from 
Bombay to London with a cargo princi- 
pally of rape-seed ile, and of course there 
were more or less leak to the casks, and in 
a hard gale of wind, when layin’ to off 
the Cape of Good Hope, every time we 
pumped ship the water for miles to wind- 
ward of us would git as smooth as glass. 
Of course, there were the same upand down 
motion, but there weren’t no break to it. 
But you see, sir, for to do any good in this 
way, two things is necessary : Fust, that 
you has the ile; and second, that you is 
hove to and a-driftin’ bodily to leeward— 
for if you goes ahead, you only smooths 
it down for somebody else to come arter 
you; whereas, with the hawser you breaks 
the sea, and is able to continue for to run, 
if so be as how you has a fair wind. 

‘* But this here were a tremendious gale. 
It were long a-comin’, and it were a laster 
when it did come. For three whole days 
we run off without the least let up to it, 
and in all that time we was never able for 
to git so much as a fire goin’ in the galley 
for to cook a meal’s victuals; for, though 
there were no further danger of shippin’ 
any big seas, there were continually water, 
more or less, on deck, and a-washin’ 
through the galley to the extent that no 
fire were possible. At last, arter three 


days of howlin’, it begin to moderate one 
night at midnight; and by eight bells next 
mornin’ we was able to haul her up upon 
her course, haul the hawser in and go to 
work repairin’ damages. ”, 














A FIELD BATTERY IN ACTION. 


BY WILLIAM R. HAMILTON, 


Fifth Artillery, U.S. A. 


Who has seen a field battery in action ? 
All old soldiers have, and they will agree 
with me that it is the grandest, the most 
thrilling and awe-inspiring spectacle in 
war, and gives rise both to feelings of 
surprise and terror. 

For some time the skirmish lines have 
been approaching each other, and the 
continual pop! pop! pop! of rifles grows 
more incessant and faster. Way over on 
the crest of yonder hills several batteries 
of artillery are playing upon the enemy, 
and causing him trouble. Now he is ad- 
vancing his lines, at the same time we 
do ours. The popping is now varied 
with volleys and long rolls of discharges. 
Men are falling more and more rapidly, 
and the din and noise becomes each 
instant more overpowering. A battery 
is needed here at this particular point. 
The enemy sees the opportunity, and 
throws a dense mass of men against it. 
The crisis is approaching. An aide 
gallops off to give the order to the nearest 
artillery. It is over there on the adjacent 
knoll. The aide has reached it, he points 
with his hand where it is needed. Before 
he can turn his horse around, guns and 
horses are all moving. Can they get 
here in time? We must hold this knoll; 
it is the key point of this part of the bat- 
tle, and see, the enemy is advancing 
for a grand assault. ‘Quick! order up 
another regiment to support the battery 
when it gets here. There it comes, flash- 
ing at intervals through smoke and dust 
like a meteor. A long train of guns and 
caissons — six, eight guns, and _ six, 
eight caissons, and six, eight horses to 
each gun and caisson. With a tremen- 
dous racket, they dash full speed across 
fields, never turning to right or left, head- 
ing straight for this knoll. Drivers all 
lashing their horses into a fury of foam, 
officers pointing with their swords, and 
on the gun chests sit the brave can- 
noneers, cool and indifferent outwardly, 
but knowing full well inwardly that in 
a few minutes more many of them will 
bite the dust. They hold onto the chest 
handles for life, for as a wheel strikes a 
log, the carriages jump two feet in the 
air. Now they turn slightly with the 


greatest rapidity to avoid that huge boul- 
der, they cross ditches, overturn hedges 
and fences, all the horses galloping in a 
cloud of dust. Ha! one horse has fallen— 
yes, struck by abullet. The men jump down 
from the carriage, the batterry goes on 
—in a moment the traces are cut, and 
the poor horse left to die. The carriage, 
drawn now by five horses, hurries to re- 
join the battery. There, they all go 
down a hollow, and disappear from view 
for a moment—the next instant they are 
up again. See! the Captain gives a sign. 
What a change! As if instantly turned 
to marble every horse and carriage stops 
dead short. Then for five seconds 
what inextricable confusion! Horses, 
men, guns and caissons together in a 
horrible jumble—then all is clear again. 
There back in the hollow, sheltered, are 
the caissons—a little below the hill stands 
the line of limbers, and here on the 
crest are the guns. What a metamor- 
phosis! The statue-like cannoneers are 
now full of life and excitement! Now 
a cloud of white smoke and red flame 
suddenly shoots out of the black mouth 
nearest, a terrible boom rings out, then 
another and another. Boom! Boom! 
Boom! the great mouths yell with horri- 
ble delight, and at each boom goes down 
a wide swath of men in the advancing 
column. Boom! Boom! Boom! they 
roar in joyful glee, and yet at each Boom 
they recoil in horror at their own power. 
Beyond the enemies’ lines, away off in 
the distance, trees split and fall, and 
houses collapse at some unseen mysterious 
power. Everything gives way before 
the terrible storm, of iron missiles 
thrown out at each Boom! Boom! Boom! 
The enemy for an instant halt, and then 
reform, on again and charge up the hill- 
side. Will nothing stop them? No, they 
are determined to have the battery that 
causes such terrible destruction in their 
ranks, and though with each discharge 
wide lanes are opened in them, they do 
not falter. The brave cannoneers are fall- 
ing fast. Quick! ‘‘ Limber, rear’ ” sounds 
the bugle, while the long supporting line 
of Infantry rises from the hollow, and pours 
volley after volley into the determined 
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foe. Ha! he halts—he-is checked! No, 
that is only temporary disorder. See, 
there he comes again, witha yell. Oh! 


how terrible! Quick!-spike the guns! 
Hand to hand they fight. See, even as 
that officer’s sword is upraised, the bul- 
let strikes him, and he reels from off his 
horse. Down goes the horse, kicking and 
screaming in death agony. Men fighting 
with bayonets, clubbed muskets, fire 
their guns in each others’ faces, blow 
off heads of men close by. Blood! 
Blood! Blood! 

What is that? Thank God! The joy- 
ful yell in our rear is from a reinforce- 
ment arrived just in time. The enemy 
sees it, he gives way, there he goes— 
what is left of him. That is right; pour 
volley after volley into him, rush after 
him; do not leave any onealive. The 
guns are safe, but what ascene! There 
are piles of dead and wounded together. 
Pools of blood on the ground, and every- 
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thing marked with blood. Flies are 
already settling on the dead. What terri- 
ble groans and moans, and prayers for 
water. Broken muskets, torn clothes 
revealing white skin stained with red blood, 
canteens, haversacks, guidons, cooking 
tins, cannister cartridges, broken wheels, 
dead horses and men, all together. Look at 
that mass! Horses with entrails scatter- 
ed about, human legs and arms without 
bodies, bodies with jagged splinters and 
bones protruding through the flesh. That 
man’s face is already swollen, and this 
one’s is turned black. Oh, the despair, 
the hatred, or courage depicted on their 
countenances! And the strange _ posi- 
tions they take, eyes protruding from 
sockets and tongues from mouths. Oh! 
it is terrible! One can but shudder and 
sicken, turn faint and giddy. Yet it is war, 
the science that brings out the noblest as 
well as the worst passions of men, and 
that is the great civilizer of the world. 
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At the close of a hot summer afternoon, 
tired, dusty, wearied with riding, I reach- 
ed the crest of a hill whence I could look 
down into the Piedra de Sumbre caiion. 
In front of me rose a bold precipitous 
peak, like a solitary sentinel guarding 
the descent into the cafion. A few bushes 
found here and there a precarious foot- 
hold on its sides, and a lonely pine crest- 
ed its summit, but for the most part it 
was nothing but barren rock, massive 
and great. In the light of the setting sun 
it was a mass of brilliant colors, blue, 
green, yellow, brown and black, with 
many broad patches of red, so bright and 
flaring as to well entitle it to the name 
of ‘Stone of Fire.” At its foot ran a 
noisy mountain brook that sent flashes 
of light through the openings of the 
foliage with which it was more than half 
hidden. Lithe, graceful, bright green wil- 
lows, cottonwoods with great, white, 
outstretched, arms, gnarled and crooked 
oaks, tall, slender, feathery-tufted pines, 
with here and there a bushy mezquit, 
filled the cafion, making it a charming 
picture of quiet and coolness, only too 
welcome after the dry, burning heat of 
the exposed hills. At the sight my mule 
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quickened her pace, and with rapid but 
sure, trusty steps carried me down the 
hill, giving a whinny of joy as she passed 
into the shade of the first trees and saw the 
cool, sparkling water before her. Stopping 
at a smooth, grassy spot, I dismounted, 
relieved the mule of saddle and bridle, and 
we both drank long and deeply. Spread- 
ing the saddle blanket upon the ground, 
I emptied upon it a small feed of barley 
that I had brought from the last ranch on 
the road, and taking my own blanket 
was soon stretched out upon it, my sad- 
dle under my head and a Mexican lunch 
—/lortilas y panocha—in my hand. After 
a roll in the damp sand the mule joined 
me, and we set to—she at her barley, I at 
the fortillas. When my lunch was finish- 
ed, and after another drink from the 
stream, I again stretched out on the 
blanket, lighting a cigarette, and lay there 
in perfect contentment, inhaling the rich, 
intoxicating fumes of the Tuxtla tobacco, 
cool, refreshed, tired but not exhausted, 
looking forward with joyful anticipations 
to the morrow’s sport. Who, indeed, of 
all of a city’s crowd, imprisoned, stifled, 
worried, and harassed by the artificial 
life of rush and excitement, can know the 











sweet content of such a rest? Eighty 
miles, for the most part over mount- 
ainous roads, had we made since three 
o'clock in the morning, and now but a 
short fourteen more, through the wild 
beautiful Predra de Sumbre cafion, out 
into the cosy little mountain-hemmed 
valley, and we would be at Arizpe,— 
Arizpe, old, quaint, ruinous, but charming 
still. 

At nine o'clock I drew bridle-rein at the 
entrance of the fonda. ‘‘Carlos mio!” 
exclaimed the hostess, coming out, and, 
Mexican fashion, embracing me, with a 
look of welcome and pleased surprise. 
The two daughters followed her, less 
exuberant in their greeting, and omitting 
the embrace of welcome, but with a very 
kindly greeting beaming from their black 
eyes. Supper is a late affair in these 
Mexican towns, and they had but sat 
down when I arrived. After a hasty bath 
I joined them. Fortunately no other 
guests were present, and we had a pleas- 
ant visit over the simple meal of fomales, 
tortillas frejoles and coffee. Then the 
cigarettes were lit, the guitar brought out, 
and Manuela and I sang alternately, 
carelessly touching all the passions that 
the heart knows. Where else is there the 
passion that is found in Spanish song, 
even though it be at times almost incohe- 
rent from its very fervor ? 

At nine o'clock the next morning the 
plaza was a scene of life and excitement, 
and the preparations for the bull fight 
were complete. Every door opening on 
the plaza was barricaded on the outside; 
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each street was crossed by a high, strong 
pallisade, while at one side of the plaza 
had been erected a large pavilion, cov- 
ered with striped-awning, and prcfusely 
decorated with evergreens, flags and 
bunting. Caballeros, gaudy in their broad- 
brimmed, bejeweled sombreros and bril- 
liant zerapas, were lounging about smok- 
ing cigarettes. Sefioritas, dressed in black 
or white, the color relieved now and 
then by a bit of bright ribbon, were slowly 
passing from one place to another, show- 
ing little more than a pair of black eyes 
from under the graceful folds of their 
mantillas. At one side were five horses 
saddled and bridled with Mexican gaudi- 
ness, their riders being nearthem. ‘These 
were the contestants in the forthcoming 
fight. One of the horses I noticed es- 
pecially, a tall, light-limbed, coal-black 
animal, with broad, obtruding chest, and 
small, delicately formedhead. ‘‘ £sée ca- 
ballo es Americano, no, senor P” I asked 
of the vaquiero to whom he evidently be- 
longed. ‘‘Si, sefior,” he responded, ‘‘es 
de California,” and he caressed so loving- 
ly the proud, arched neck, that with all 
my heart I wished him success. ‘‘I can 
only try,” he said, as he thanked me for 
my good wishes. The other four horses 
were typically Mexican, small, tough, 
wiry and quick of movement. 

The band, seated in one end of the pa- 
vilion, struck up the National Hymn, and 
there was a hasty clearing of the plaza. 
The pavilion was crowded with cabal- 
leros, sefioras and sefioritas; the judge, 
prefecto, perito and other officials of the 





“*A LARGE RED BULL CAME TEARING INTO THE PLAZA. 
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**ONE OF THE LANCEMEN RAN QUICKLY ACROSS IN FRONT.” « 


district being seated in the centre of the 
front row, and I, through the acquaintance 
of one of them, having a seat at their 
right. Faces were at every window, peep- 
ing over the barricade of each door and 
through the palings of the street palisades. 
As the band ceased playing, a gateway 
was opened in one of the palisades op- 
posite from the pavilion. A horseman en- 
tered, with a lariat stretched from the horn 
of his saddle that was being tugged at from 
without the gate. In another moment 
there was a rush and a large red bull came 
tearing into the plaza, the rider ahead 
dashing the spurs into his horse and barely 
escaping a pair of long, keen horns. His 
lariat was fast to the bull’s nigh forefoot, 
while two other riders followed, each with 
a lariat made fast toa hind foot. At full 
speed the bull came into the centre of the 
plaza. Then the rider in front turned 
quickly to the right, the horses of the other 
two dropped back onto their haunches and 
the bull was thrown heavily to the ground. 
Then the Master of Ceremonies descended 
from the pavilion, carrying a belt formed 
of bright silver dollars in double row, with 
a large gold piece in the centre. This he 
tied securely around the horns of the bull, 
placing five bow knots one over the other. 





Then came two men carrying each a lance 
and a large piece of red bunting. As the 
Master reached the pavilion, they cast off 
the lariats and the horsemen galloped off 
through the gate. For an instant the bull 
lay as though not knowing of his freedom, 
and then, as the band struck up a stirring, 
martial piece, he rose to his feet. One of 
the lancemen ran quickly across in front, 
waving the flag in his face. Uttering a 
low, deep bellow, the bull commenced 
pawing the ground. Again the man 
crossed in front of.him, while at the same 
time the other gave him a prick in the 
side. A deep bellowing followed, but 
still no movement. For the third time the 
man crossed and his companion gave a 
prick with the spear from which shot a 
tiny stream of blood. The bull turned 
suddenly, catching the man unaware and 
hurled him into the air. There was a 
shout of fear from the spectators ; the five 
vaquieros leaped into the saddles and 
came down the plaza, but before they had 
reached the bull the red flag of the remain- 
ing lanceman was over his head, and at a 
sharp stab in the side the animal turned to 
pursue his -new assailant, leaving the 
wounded man to be carried away in safety. 
The bull ran for a few feet and stopped, 
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blinded by the bunting, pawing the 
ground, lashing his sides with his tail, and 
roaring with a fury that made many a 
sefiorita tremble and grow pale. The 
rider of the black horse dashed past him, 
and, leaning from the saddle, caught the 
red flag and tossed it into the air. The 
feat needed neither daring nor skill, yet 
was done with a grace and ease that won 
some little applause. As the flag fell, the 
bull rushed at it, pinning it to the ground, 
and while his head was down a vaquiero 
bounded up, stopped his horse abreast of 
the bull, and, leaning forward, with a 
quick, dexterous movement untied the first 
knot. Cheer upon cheer rang from the 
pavilion, and was echoed back from win- 
dow, door and street. As the bull turned, 
the rider reined his horse back on his 
haunches, and, turning towards the bull, 
swung the horse’s fore feet over the animal’s 
back and darted away behind him. Then 
came the lively work, the vaquieros fol- 
lowing closely the bull, and, whenever op- 
portunity offered, reaching for the belt, 
and the bull, raging and furious, attacking 
and chasing first one, then another, while 
from a cloudless sky the sun was beating 
down on the dry plaza with intense, fierce 
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heat. The second knot was untied—then 
the third—and excitement was at fever 
heat, men and women cheering and 
shouting until the band was almost 
unheard. But two knots remained. My 
friend of the black horse, following the 
bull while at full speed, loosed the fourth 
knot, just as the bull was in front of the 
pavilion. A defeaning shout broke from 
all sides, but followed by a silence as still 
as death. The bull had turned, and, as 
the daring rider wheeled his horse, he 
brought up against another, unseen and 
out of place. Dashing the spurs into his 
horse, he tried to spring ahead, but too 
late, for the horns of the bull had already 
reached him, opening a great, streaming 
gash in the horse’s side, and hurling him 
to the ground so quickly that the rider was 
borne with him, his left leg being pinned 
to the ground by the full weight of thé 
horse, andhehelpless. ‘‘ Valgame Dios!” 
I heard behind me, and an instant’s glance 
showed a pale, blanched face, with a look 
of terror andagony in the great, black eyes 
that it will need a lifetime to forget. But, 
look! While the horns of the bull are yet 
goring the horse, the vaquiero, with white 
face and flashing eyes, reaches over and 
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snatches the belt, drops it over his own 
neck, draws his revolver from its holster, 
and as the bull raises his head, a sharp re- 
port rings on the air, the bull staggers and 
sinks to his knees, while the vaquiero falls 
back unconscious. 

Bravely, nobly done!—so near defeat 
and death, yet victorious. The people 
seem to have lost their senses, and come 
streaming in from all sides, crying, laugh- 
ing, and talking, they know not what nor 
to whom. I hear a commotion behind 
me—a girl has fainted and is carried from 
the pavilion. The horse, now dead, is 
raised, and the vaquiero lifted tenderly, 
and he too is carried away, the silver cir- 
clet still about his neck. Horsemen enter 
and the two dead animals are dragged from 
the plaza, and as the band resumes its 
playing, the people slowly disperse. 

That night as I entered the dance, seat- 
ed at the further end of the room I saw 
the hero of the day. ‘‘Do you know 
him ?” I asked of my companion. “Oh, 
yes,” she replied; ‘‘ would you like to 
meet him?” 

We moved across the room, and I was 
presented. He had a cane in his hand, 
and in spite of the proud, happy look on 
his face, I could see that he was still in 
some pain. ‘‘ Pardon me, sefior, but let 
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me present you,” he said, turning to the 
sefiorita at his side, and in her I recognized 
the one who had fainted in the pavilion. 
She was dressed in pure white, without 
other ornament than the broad silver belt 
with its golden centre-piece, which encir- 
cled her waist, her pale, delicate face 
made paler yet by the heavy masses of jet 
black hair and large eyes. After a few 
words I asked her if she would allow me 
her hand for a dance. She gave me a 
very kindly and courteous ‘‘ Yes,” yet 
added that she was not strong enough to 
dance much. ‘‘The day has been very 
nearly as hard for me as for him,” she 
said, casting a sly glance at her compan- 
ion, and laughing quietly. ‘‘ Harder, 
little sweetheart,” he replied, tenderly— 
then to me, ‘‘Pardon, sefior, but she is 
my promised wife,” and a faint glow of 
color stole into his face. When I asked 
as to the loss of the horse, ‘‘It was for 
her,” he said, laying his hand on the belt. 

It was three o’clock in the morning when 
I took my leave, and the dance still at its 
height. When saying good-bye to my 
newly made acquaintances —‘‘ Will you 
honor us at the wedding?” he asked. “If 
possible, yes,” I promised, but when the 
time came I was in another part of the 
country, nor haveI since been near Arizpe. 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE.! 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 
[Our Special Correspondent.} 


AFGHANISTAN, 


XXVI. 


A Few miles across a stretch of gravelly 
river bottom, interspersed with scattering 
patches of cultivation, brings us to a ham- 
let of some twenty mud dwellings. The 
houses are small, circular structures, un- 
attached, and each one removed some 
dozen paces from its neighbor; they are 
built of mud with the roof flat, as in Asia 
Minor. The sun is setting as we reach 
this little Harood hamlet, and as Ghalakua 
is some three farsakhs distant we decide 
to remain here for the night. We pitch 
our camp on a smooth threshing-floor in 
the centre of the village and the head-man 
brings pieces of carpet for me to recline 
on, together with a sort of a carpet bolster 
for a pillow. 

The Khan impresses upon these simple- 
minded, out-of-the-world people, a due 
sense of my importance as the guest of 
his master, the Ameer of Seistan, and they 
skirmish around in the liveliest manner to 
provide what creature comforts their 
meagre resources are equal to. The best 
they can provide in the way of eatables is 
bread and eggs, and mus-cal, but they 
make full amends for the absence of vari- 
ety by bestowing upon us a superabund- 
ance of what they have, and no slaves of 
Oriental despot ever displayed more eager 
haste to anticipate their ruler’s wants than 
do these, my first acquaintances among 
the Afghan tillers of the soil, to wait upon 
us. All the evening long no female ven- 
tures anywhere near our a/ fresco quar- 
ters ; the rigid exclusion of the female sex 
in this conservative Mohammedan territory 
forbids them making any visible show of 
interest in the affairs of men whatsoever. 
When the hour arrives for the preparation 
of the evening meal, closely shrouded 
figures flit hastily through the dusk from 
house to house, bearing camelthorn 
torches. They are women who have been 
to their neighbors to obtain a light for 
their own fire. From the number of these 
it is plainly evident that the housewives 
of the entire village light their fires from 
one original kindling. The shrouds of 
the women are red and black plaid; the 


men wear overshirts of coarse white ma- 
terial that reach to their knees, pointed 
shoes that turn up at the toes, white Turk- 
ish trousers, and the regulation Afghan 
turban. 

The night is most lovely, and frogs in- 
numerable are in the low-lands round 
about us, croaking their appreciation of 
the mellow moonlight, the balmy air and 
the overflowing waters of the river. For 
hours they favor us with a musical mel- 
ange, embracing everything between the 
hoarse bass croak of the full-blown bull- 
frog, to the tuneful ‘‘ p-r-r-r-r-ing ” of the 
little green tree-frogs ensconced in the 
clumps of dwarf-willow hard by. Soothed 
by the music of the frogs I spend a rest- 
ful night beneath the blue calm dome of 
the Afghan sky, though awakened once or 
twice by the sowars’ horses breaking 
loose and fighting. 

Traveling leisurely next morning, we 
arrive at Ghalakua in the middle of the 
forenoon; quarters are, assigned us by 
Aminulah Khan, the Chief of the Ghala- 
kua villages and tributary territory. In 
appearance he is a typical Oriental official, 
his fluffy, sensuous countenance bearing 
traces of such excesses as voluptuous 
Easterns are wont to indulge in, and this 
morning he is suffering with an attack of 
“tab” (fever). Wrapped in a heavy fur- 
lined overcoat, he is found seated on the 
front platform of a menzil beneath the 
arched village gateway, smoking cigar- 
ettes ; in his hand is a bouquet of roses, 
and numerous others are scattered about 
his feet. Dancing attendance upon him 
is a smart-looking little fellow in a sheep- 
skin busby almost as bulky in proportion 
as his whole body, and which renders his 
appearance grotesque in the extreme. His 
keen black eyes sparkle brightly through 
the long wool of his remarkable headgear, 
the ends of which dangle over his eyes 
like an overgrown and wayward bang. 
The bravery of his attire is measurably 
enhanced by a cavalry sword, long enough 
and heavy enough for a six-foot dragoon, 
a green kammerbund and top boots of red 
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leather, This person stands by the side 
of Aminulah Khan, watches keenly every- 
thing that is being said and done, re- 
ceives orders from his master and transmits 
them to the various subordinates lounging 
about. He looks the soul of honesty and 
watchfulness, his appearance and de- 
meanor naturally conjuring up reflections 
of faithful servitors about the person 
of knights and nobles of old; heis appar- 
ently the Khan of Ghalakua’s confidential 
retainer and general supervisor of affairs 
about his person and headquarters. —_ 

Offerings of roses are brought into our 
quarters by the various visitors, and boys 
and men toss others in through door and 
windows, until our room is gratefully per- 
fumed and roses are literally carpeting 
the floor. One might well imagine the 
place to be Gulistan itself; everybody is 
carrying bunches of roses in their hands, 
smelling of them and wearing them in 
their turbans and kammerbunds. The 
people seem to be fairly reveling in the 
delights of these choicest gems from 
Flora’s evidently overflowing storehouse. 
The men average tall and handsome; they 
look like veritable warrior-priests in their 
flowing white costumes, and they make a 
strange picture of mingled barbarism and 
estheticism as they loaf in lazy magnifi- 
cence about the tumble-down ruins of the 
konak, toying with their roses in silence. 
They seem contented and happy in their 
isolation from the great busy outer 
world, and, impressed by their universal 
appreciation of a flower, it occurs to me 
on the impulse of ocular evidence, that 
it would be the greatest pity to disturb 
and corrupt these people by attempting to 
thrust upon them our Western civilization 
—they seem far happier than a civilized 
community. 

The Khan obtains his receipt for my 
delivery, and by and by Aminulah Khan 
sends his man to request the favor of a 
tomasha. Leaving my other effects behind 
in charge of the sowars, I take the bicycle 
and favor him with a few turns in front of 
the village gate. Among the various con- 
tents of my leathern case is a bag of 
kerans; but, although the case is not 
locked, it is provided with a peculiar fast- 
ening which I fondly imagine to be be- 
yond the ingenuity of the Khan to open. 
So that, whilst well enough aware of that 
guileful individual's uncontrollable avarice 
in general, and his deep, dark designs on 
my money in particular, I think little of 
leaving it with him for the few minutes I 
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expect to be absent. It strikes me as a 
trifle suspicious, however, upon discover- 
ing that whilst everybody else comes to 
see the fomasha, all three of the sowars 
remain behind. 

Instinctively I arrive at the conclusion 
that with these three worthy kleptomaniacs 
left alone in a room with some other per- 
son’s portable property, something is 
pretty sure to happen to the property ; so, 
excusing myself as quickly as courtesy 
will permit, I hasten back to our quarters, 
The mudbake is found posted at the outer 
gate of the konak. He is keeping watch 
while his delectable comrades search the 
package in which they sagaciously locate 
the silver lucre they so much covet. See- 
ing me approaching, he’makes a trumpet 
of his hands and sings out warningly to 
his accomplices that I am coming back. 
Taking no more notice of him than usual, 
I pass inside and repair at once to the 
balakhana, to find that the Khan and the 
mirza have disappeared. The mudbake 
follows me in to watch my movements. 
In the simplicity of his semi-civilized un- 
derstanding he is wondering within him- 
self whether or no I entertain suspicions 
of anything being wrong, and he is watch- 
ing me closely to find out. In his dense 
ignorance he imagines the Khan and the 
mirza artful almost beyond human com- 
prehension, and in thinking this he, no 
doubt, merely supplements the sentiments 
of these two wily individuals them- 
selves. Time and again on the journey 
from Tabbass has he joined them in 
chuckling with ghoulish glee over some 
self-laudatory exposition of their own 
deep, deep cunning. They well know 
themselves to be unfathomably cute beside 
the simple-hearted and honest ryots and 
nomads with whom they are wont to 
compare themselves, and from these 
standards they confidently judge the 
world at large. 

The mudbake colors up like a guilty 
school-boy upon seeing me proceed without 
delay to examine the leathern case. The 
erstwhile orderly arranged contents are 
found tumbled about in dire confusion. 
My bag of. about one hundred kerans 
have dwindled to nearly half that number 
as the result of being in their custody 
ten minutes. 

‘‘Some of you pedar sags have stolen 
my money; who is it? where’s the 
Khan?” I inquire, addressing the guilty 
looking mudbake. He is now shivering 
visibly with fright, but makes a ludicrous 
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effort to put a bold face on the matter, 
and brazenly asks, ‘‘ Chand pool?” (How 
much is missing ?) 

‘‘Khylie! where is the Khan and the 
mirza? I will take you all to Aminulah 
Khan and have you bastinadoed !” 

The poor mudbake turns pale at the 
bare suggestion of the bastinado, and 
stoutly maintains his own innocence. He 
would no doubt as stoutly proclaim the 
guilt of his comrades if by so doing he 
could escape punishment himself. Nor is 
this so surprising when one reflects that 
either of these worthies would, without a 
moment’s hesitation, perform the same 
office for himself or for each other. 

Without wasting time in bandying 
arguments with the mudbake, I sally forth 
in search of the others, and meet them 
just outside the gate; they are returning 
from hiding the money in the ruins. ‘The 
crimson flood of guilt overspreads their 
faces as I raise my finger and shake it at 
them by way of admonition. With them 
following behind with all the meekness of 
discovered guilt, I lead the way back up 
into the bala-khana. Arriving there, both 
of them wilt so utterly and completely, 
and proceed to plead for mercy with such 
ludicrous promptness, that my sense of the 
ridiculous outweighs all other consider- 
ations and I regard their demonstrations 
of remorse with a broad smile of amuse- 
ment. It is anything but a laughing mat- 
ter from their own standpoint, however ; 
the mudbake warns them forthwith that 
I have threatened to have them basti- 
nadoed, and they fairly writhe and groan in 
an agony of apprehension. The Khan, 
owing to his more sanguine temperament, 
and a lively conception that the heaviest 
burden of guilt and accompanying pun- 
ishment would naturally fall on his own 
shoulders as the chief of my escort, re- 
moves his turban and then lays down on 
the floor and grovels at my feet. 

All the hair he possesses is a little tuft 
or two left on his otherwise smoothly 
shaven pate, by which he confidently ex- 
pects at his demise to be tenderly lifted 
up into Paradise by the prophet Mo- 
hammed. After kissing most of the dust 
off my geivehs, and banging his head 
violently against the floor, he signifies 
his willingness to relinquish all antici- 
pagions of eternal happiness, — black- 
eyed houris and the Itke, by attempting to 
yank out even this Celestial hand-hold, 
hoping that the woeful depth of his an- 
guish and the sincerity of his repentance 
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may prove the means of escaping present 
punishment. His eyes roll wildly about 
in their sockets, and in a voice choking 
with emotion, he begs me pathetically to 
keep the matter a secret from the Khan of 
Ghalakua. ‘‘O Sahib, Sahib! Hoikim 
no, hoikim no!!” he pleads, and the an- 
guish-stricken Khan accompanies these 
pleadings with a look of unutterable 
agony, and furthermore indulges in the 
pantomime of sawing off his ears and his 
hands with his forefinger. This latter 
tragic domonstration is to let me know 
that the result of exposure would be to 
have the former, and perhaps the latter 
of these useful members cut off, after the 
cruel and summary justice of this coun- 
try. The mirza and mudbake cluster 
around and supplement their superior’s 
pathetic pleadings with deep-drawn 
groans of ‘Allah, Allah!” and sundry 
prostrations toward Mecca. 

It is a ludicrous and yet a stiangely 
touching spectacle to see these three poor 
devils groveling and pleading before me, 
and at the same time praying to Allah for 
protection in the little bala-khana, hoping 
thereby to save themselves from cruel mu- 
tilation and life-long d&grace. A watchful 
eye is kept outside by the mirza, who does 
his groaning and praying near the door, 
and the sight of an Afghan approaching is 
the signal for a mute appeal for mercy from 
all three, and a transformation to ordinary 
attitudes and vocations, the completeness 
of which would do credit to professional 
comedians. 

When a favorable opportunity presents, 
with much peering about to make sure of 
being unobserved, his comrades lower the 
Khan down over the rear wall of the bala- 
khana, and a minute later they hoist him 
up again with the same show of caution. 

Producing from his kammerbund a red 
handkerchief containing thestolen kerans, 
he advances and humbly lays it at my feet, 
at the same time kneeling down and im- 
planting yet another osculatory favor on 
my geivehs. Joyful at seeing my readiness 
to second them in keeping the matter hid- 
den from stray Afghans that come dropping 
in, the guilty sowars are yet fearful lest 
they have not yet secured my complete 
forgiveness, Consequently the Khan re- 
peatedly appeals to me as ‘‘ bur-rather,” 
lays his forefingers together and enlarges 
upon the fact that we have passed through 
the dangers and difficulties of the Dasht-i- 
na-oomid together. 

The dread spectre of possible mutilation 
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‘“*HE IS FOUND SEATED BENEATH THE ARCHED VILLAGE GATEWAY.” 


and disgrace as the consequence of their 
misdeeds, pursues these guileful, grown- 
up children even in their dreams. All 
through the night they are moaning and 
muttering uneasily in their sleep, and toss- 
ing restlessly about; and long before day- 
break are they up, prostrating themselves 
and filling the room with rapidly muttered 
prayers. The Khan comes over to my 
corner and peers anxiously down into my 
face. Finding me awake, he renews his 
plea for mercy and forgiveness, calling 
me ‘‘bur-rather” and pleading earnestly 
“Hoikim no, hoikim no!” 

The sharp-eyed wearer of the big busby, 
the cavalry sword and red jack-boots, turns 
up early next morning. He dropped in 
once or twice yesterday, and being pos- 
sessed of more brains than the three 
sowars put together, he gathered from ap- 
pearances and his general estimation of 
their character, that all is not right. These 
suspicions he promptly communicated to 
his master. Aminulah Khan is only too 
well acquainted with the weakest side of 
the Persian character, and at once jumps 
to the conclusion that the sowars have 


stolen my money. Sending for me and 
summoning the sowars to his presence, 
without preliminary palaver, he accuses 
them of robbing me of ‘‘pool.” Address- 
ing himself to me, he inquires: ‘‘ Sahib, 
Parsee namifamiP” (Do you understand 
Persian ?) 

‘*Kam Kam” (a little), Ireply. 

“Sowart pool? bool Koob; rupee— 
rupee Koob ?” 

““O, O, pool Koob ; rupee Koob ; Sowart 
neis, sowart Khylie Koob adam.” 

In this brief interchange of monosyllabic 
Persian, the Khan has asked me whether 
the sowars have stolen money from me, 
and I have answered that they have not, 
but that, on the contrary, they are most 
excellent men, both ‘‘trustie and true.” 
May the recording angel enter my answer 
down with a recommendation for mercy! 
During this examination, the little busby- 
wearer stands and closely scrutinizes the 
changeful countenances of the accused. 
He thoroughly understands that I am mer- 
cifully shielding them from what he con- 
siders their just deserts, and he chips in 
a word occasionally to Aminulah Khan, 
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aside, like a sharp lawyer watching the 
progress of a cross-examination. 

The chief himself, though ostensibly ac- 
cepting my statement, has his own suspi- 
cions to the same purpose, and before dis- 
missing them he shakes his finger mena- 
cingly at the sowars and significantly 
touches the hilt of his sword. The three 
culprits look guilty enough to satisfy the 
most merciful of judges, but, relying on 
my co-operation to shield them, they 
stoutly maintain their innocence. 

Some little delay occurs about starting 
for Furrah, my next objective point on the 
road to India; the Khan explains that all 
of his sowars have been sent off to help 
garrison Herat ; that the best he can pro- 
vide in the form of a mounted escort is an 
elderly little man, whom he points out, 
with an evident doubt as to my probable 
appreciation. 

It is ten farsakhs to Furrah; but the inter- 
vening country is a hard level desert that 
affords very good wheeling, and the little 
old Afghan is mounted on a spirited gray 
‘horse that keeps me close company.- Ac- 
cordingly sunset finds us on the western 
bank of the Furrah Rood, within plain view 
ofthe city on the other side. A rude dow/eh- 
kishti (government ferry boat) crosses the 
river at Furrah, but it is tied up on the 
eastern side and the boatmen have gone 
home for the day. We therefore obtain 
food and shelter for the night in a small 
nomad camp near by, and cross over in 
the morning. 

Riding part way to the city gate, I send 
the guide ahead to notify the governor of 
my arrival, and to present the letter from 
Aminulah Khan. He is absent what ap- 
pears to me an unnecessarily long time, 
and I determine to follow him in and take 
my chances on the tide of circumstances, 
as in the cities of Persia. It is not without 
certain lively apprehensions of possible ad- 
venture, however, that I approach the little 
arched gateway of this gray-walled Afghan 
city, conscious of its being filled with the 
most fanatical population in the world. 
In addition to this knowledge is the dis- 
quieting reflection of being a trespasser on 
forbidden territory, and therefore outside 
the paleof governmental sympathy should 
I get into trouble. 

The fascination of penetrating thestrange 
little world within those high walls, how- 
ever, ill brooks these retrospective reflec- 
tions, or thoughts of unpleasant conse- 
quences, and I make no hesitation about 
riding up to the gate. A sharp, short turn 
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and abrupt rise in the road occurs at the 
gate, necessitating a dismount and a trun- 
dle of about thirty yards, when I suddenly 
find myself confronting a couple of sentries 
beneath the archway of the gate. The sen- 
sation of surprise seems quite in order of 
late, and these sentries furnish yet another 
sensation, for they are wearing the red jack- 
ets of British infantrymen and the natty 
peaked caps of the Royal artillery. The 
same crimson flush of embarrassment—or 
whatever it may be—that was observed in 
the countenance of the Eimuck chief, over- 
spreads their faces, and they seem over- 
come with confusion and astonishment; 
but they both salute mechanically as I pass 
in. Fifty yards of open waste ground 
enables me to mount and ride into the en- 
trance of the principal street. I have pre- 
cious little time to look about me, and no 
opportunity to discover what the result of 
my temerity would be after the people had 
recovered from their amazement, for hardly 
have I gotten fairly into the street when I 
am met by my old guide, conducting a 
guard of twelve soldiers who have been 
sent to bring me in. 

Perhaps no stranger occurrence in the 
field of personal adventure in Central Asia 
has happened for many a year, than my 
entrance alone into Furrah on a bicycle. 
Only those who know Afghanistan and 
the Afghans can fully realize the ticklish 
character of this little piece of adventure. 

My soldier escort are fine-looking fel- 
lows, wearing the well known red jackets 
of the British army, evidently the uniform 
of somesepoy regiment. Forming around 
me, they conduct me through the gate of 
an inner enclosure near by, and usher me 
into a small compound where Mahmoud 
Yusuph Khan, the commander-in-chief of 
the garrison, is engaged in holding a morn- 
ing reception of his subordinate chiefs and 
officers. The spectacle that greets my as- 
tonished eyes is a revelation indeed; the 
whole compound ’is filled with soldiers 
wearing the regimentals of the Anglo- 
Indian army. As I enter the compound 
and trundle the bicycle between long files 
of soldiers toward Mahmoud Yusuph Khan 
and his officers, five hundred pairs of eyes 
are fixed or me with intense curiosity. 
These are Cabooli soldiers sent here to 
garrison Furrah, where they will be handy 
to march to the relief of, Herat, in case of 
demonstrations against that city by the 
Russians. The tension over the Penjdeh 
incident has not yet (April, 1886) wholly 
relaxed, and I feel instinctively that 
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I am suspected of being a Russian spy. 
In the centre of the compound is a large 
bungalow, surrounded by a slightly raised 
porch. Seated on a mat atone end of this 
is Mahmoud Yusuph Khan, and ranged in 
two long rows down the porch are his 
chiefs and officers. They are all seated 
cross-legged on a strip of carpet, and at- 
tendants are serving them with tea in little 
porcelain cups. ‘They are the most war- 
like looking assembly of humans I ever 
seteyeson. They are fairly bristling with 
quite serviceable looking weapons, besides 
many of the highly ornamented but less 
dangerous ‘‘gew-gaws of war,” dear to 
the heart of the brave but conservative 
warriors of Islam. Prominent among the 
peculiarities observed are strips of chain 
mail attached to portions of their clothing 
as guards againstsword cuts, noticeably on 
the sleeves. Some are wearing steel hel- 
mets, some huge turbans, and others the 
regular Afghan military hat, this latter a 
rakish looking headpiece something like 
the hat of a Chinese Tartar general. 
Mahmoud Yusuph Khan himself is wear- 
ing one of these hats, and is attired in a 
tight-fitting suit of buckram, pipe-clayed 
from head to foot; in his hat glitters a 


handsome rosette o. nine diamonds, which 
I have an opportunity of counting while 
seated beside him. He is a stoutish per- 
son, full-faced, slightly above middle age, 
less striking in appearance than many of 
his subordinates. When I have walked up 
between the two rows of seated chieftains 
and gained his side, he forthwith displays 
his knowledge of the English mode of 
greeting, byshaking hands. He orders an 
attendant to fetch a couple of camp chairs, 
and setting one for me, he rises from the 
carpet and occupies the other one himself. 
Tea is brought in small cups instead of 
glasses, and is highly sweetened after 
the manner of the Persians; sweetmeats 
are handed round at the same time. After 
ascertaining that I understand something 
of Persian, he expresses his astonishment 
at my appearance in Furrah. At first it is 
painfully evident that he suspects me of 
being a Russian spy; but after several 
minutes of questions and answers, he is 
apparently satisfied that I am not a Mus- 
covite, and he explains to his officers that 
I am an “‘Ingilis nokshz” (correspondent). 
He is greatly astonished to hear of the 
route by which I entered the country, as 
no traveler ever entered Afghanistan across 
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the Dasht-i-na-oomid before. I tell him 
that I am going to Kandahar and Quetta, 
and suggest that he send a sowar with me 
to guide the way. Hesmiles amusedly at 
this suggestion, and shaking his head vig- 
orously he says, ‘‘ Kandahar neis; Afghan- 
istan’s bad; khyle bad ;” and he further- 
more explains that I would be sure to get 
killed. 

‘* Khylie koob ; 1 don’t want any sowar, 
I will go alone; if I get killed, then no- 
body will be blamable but myself.” 

**Kandahar mers,” he replies, shaking 
his finger and head, and looking very 
serious ; ‘‘ Kandahar mers ; beest (20) so- 
wars couldn’t see you safely through to 
Kandahar; Afghanistan's bad; a Ferenghi 
would be sure to get killed before reach- 
ing Kandahar.” 

Pretending to be greatly amused at 
this, I reply, ‘‘Aoob ; if I get killed, all 
right; I don’t want any sowars; I will go 
alone.” 

At hearing this, he grows still more seri- 
ous, enters into quite an eloquent and 
lengthy explanation, to persuade me from 
the idea of going. He explains that the 
Ameer has little control over the fanatical 
tribes in Demindavar, and that although 
the Boundary Commission had a whole 
regiment of sepoys, the Ameer couldn't 
guarantee their safety if they came to 
Furrah. He furthermore expresses his 
surprise that I wasn’t killed before getting 
this far. The officer of the guard who 
brought me in and who is standing against 
the porch close by, speaks up at this 
stage of the interview and tells with much 
animation of how I was riding down the 
street, and of the people all speechless 
with astonishment. 

Mahmoud Yusuph Khan repeats this to 
his officers, with comments of his own, 
and they look at one another and smile 
and shake their heads, evidently deeply 
impressed at what they consider the dare- 
devil recklessness of a Ferenghi in ven- 
turing alone into the streets of Furrah. 
The warlike Afghans have great admira- 
sion for personal courage, and they evi- 
dently regard my arrival here without 
escort as a proof that I am possessed ofa 
commendable share of that highly desira- 
ble quality. As the commander-in-chief 
and a few grim old warriors squatting 
near us exchange comments on the sub- 
ject of my appearance here, and my will- 
ingness to proceed alone to Kandahar, 
notwithstanding the known probability 
-of being murdered, their glances of min- 
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gled amusement and admiration are 
agreeably convincing that I have touched 
a chord of sympathy in their rude, mar- 
tial breasts. 

Half an hour is passed in drinking tea 
and asking questions. Mahmoud Yusuph 
Khan proves himself not wholly ignorant 
of English and British-Indian politics. 
“General Roberts Sahib, Cabool to: Kan- 
dahar?” he queries first. The Afghans 
regard General Roberts’ famous march as 
a wonderful performance, and conse- 
quently hold that distinguished officer’s 
name in high repute. He asks about Sir 
Peter Lumsden and Col. Sir West Ridge- 
way; and speaks of the Governor-Gen- 
eral of India. * By way of testing the 
extent of his knowledge I refer to Lord 
Ripon as the present Governor-General of 
India, when he at once corrects me with, 
‘No; Lord Dufferin Sahib.” He speaks 
of London, and wants to know about Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Salisbury—which is 
now Prime Minister? I explain by pan- 
tomime that the election is not decided ; 
he acknowledges his understanding of 
my meaning by anod. He then grows 
inquisitive about the respective merits of 
the two candidates. 

‘‘Gladstone koob or Salisbury koob?” 
he queries. 

*‘Gladstone koob, England, ryot, nune, 
gusht, kishmish, pool—Salisbury koob, 
India, Afghanistan, Ameer, Russ, soldier, 
officer,” is the reply. 

To the average reader this latter reads 
like so much unintelligible shibboleth ; 
but it is a fair sample of the monosyllabic 
language by which I manage to convey 
my meaning plainly to the Afghan chief- 
tain. He understands by these few dis- 
connected nouns that I consider Glad- 
stone to be the better statesman of the 
two for England’s domestic affairs, and 
Salisbury the better for the foreign policy 
of the Empire. 

All this time the troops are being put 
through their exercises, marching about 
the compound in companies and drilling 
with their muskets. Some are uniformed 
in the picturesque Anglo-Oriental regi- 
mentals of the Indian sepoy, and others in 
neat red jackets, peaked caps and white 
trousers with red stripes. The buttons, 
belts, bandoliers and buckles are all 
wanderers from the ranks of the British 
army. The men themselves—many of 
them, at least—might quite as readily be 
credited to that high standard of military 
prowess which characterzes the British 
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army as the clothes and accoutrements 
they are wearing, judging from outward 
appearances. Not only do their faces 
bear the stamp of both fearlessness and 
intelligence, but some of them are pos- 
sessed of the distinctive combative physi- 
ognomy of the born pugilist. The cap- 
tain of the Governor’s guard has a partic- 
ularly plucky and aggressive expression ; 
he is a man whose face will always 
remain pictured on my memory. The 
interesting expression this officer habit- 
ually wears is that of a prize champion with 
a determined bull-dog phiz, watching 
eagerly to pounce on some imaginary an- 
tagonist. Seeing that his attentionis keenly 
centred upon myself the whole time I am 
sitting by theside of his chief, he becomes an 
object of more than passing interest. He 
watches me with the keen earnestness of 
a bull-dog expectantly awaiting the order 
to attack. 

After the interview the twelve red jack- 
ets that appear to constitute the Gover- 
nor’s body-guard are detailed to conduct 
me to a walled garden outside the city. 
Before departing, however, 1 give the 
strange assembly of Afghan warriors an 
exhibition of riding around the compound. 
The guard, under the leadership of the 
officer with the bull-dog phiz, fix bayonets 
and form into a file on either side of me as 
Itrundle back through the same street 
traversed upon my arrival. Accompany- 
ing us is a man on a gray horse whom 
everybody addresses respectfully as ‘‘ Kif- 
tan Sahib” (Captain), and another individ- 
ual afoot in a bottle-green roundabout, 
a broad leathern belt, a striped turban, 
white baggy pantalettes and pointed red 
shoes. 

A couple of little whitewashed bunga- 
lows are the only buildings in the garden, 
and one of these is assigned to me for 
my quarters. Kiftan Sahib and the young 
man in the bottle-green roundabout give 
orders about the preparation of refresh- 
ments, and then squat themselves down 
near me to gladden their eyes with a pro- 
longed examination of my face. The 
red-jackets separate into three reliefs of 
four each; one relief immediately com- 
menced pacing back and forth along the 
four sides of the bungalow, one soldier 
on each side, whilst the remainder seek 
the shade of a promegranate grove that 
occupies one side of the garden. By-and- 
by servitors appear bearing trays of 
sweetmeats and more substantial fare. 
The variety and abundance of eatables 
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comprising the meal, are such as to thor- 
oughly delight the heart of a person who 
has grown thin and gaunt and wolfish 
from semi-starvation and_ prolonged 
physical exertion. The two long skewers 
of smoking kabobs and the fried eggs are 
most excellent eating, the pillau is de- 
licious, and among other luxuries is a 
sort of pomegranate jam, some very good 
butter (called mus-cal), a big bowl of 
sherbet, and dishes of nuts, sweetmeats 
and salted melon seeds. 

About four o’clock I am visited by a 
fatherly old Khan in a sky-blue gown, 
and an interesting Cabooli cavalry colo- 
nel, with pieces of chain mail distributed 
about his uniform, and a fierce-looking 
mustache that stands straight out from 
his upper lip. Sweetmeats enough to 
start a small candy shop have been sent 
me during the afternoon, and setting them 
out before my guests, we are soon on the 
most familiar terms. The colonel shows 
me his weapons in return for a squint 
down the shining rifled barrel of my 
Smith & Wesson, and he explains the 
merits and demerits of both his own fire- 
arms and mine. The 38-calibre S. & W. 
he thinks a perfect weapon in its way, 
but altogether too small for Afghanistan. 
With expressive pantomime he explains, 
that whilst my 38 bullet would kill a 
person as wellas a larger one, it requires 
a heavier missile to crash into a man who 
is making for you with a knife or sword, 
and stop him. His favorite weapon for 
close quarters is a murderous-looking 
piece, half blunderbuss, half pistol, that 
he carries thrust in his kammerbund, so 
that the muzzle points behind him. This 
weapon has a small, single-hand musket 
stock, and the bell-mouthed barrel is 
filled nearly to the muzzle with powder 
and round bullets the size of buckshot. 
This formidable firearm is for hand-to- 
hand fighting on horseback, and at ten 
paces might easily be warranted to blow 
a man’s head into smithereens, and to 
scatter his intellectual faculties piecemeal 
over the gory field of battle. 

The colonel is an amiable old warrior, 
and kindly-points this interesting weapon 
at my head for me to peer down the bar- 
rel and satisfy myself that it is really 
loaded almost to the top. Like Injun- 
slaying youngsters in America, the 
doughty Afghan warriors seem to delight 
in having their weapons loaded, their side- 
arms sharp and their bayonets fixed, and 
seem anxious to impress the beholder with 
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the fact that they are real warriors and not 
mere make-believe soldiers. The colonel 
wears a dark-brown uniform profusely 
trimmed with braid, a Kashgarian military 
hat and English army shoes. In matters 
pertaining to his wardrobe it is very evi- 
dent that he has profited to no small 
extent by Afghanistan being adjacent ter- 
ritory to British-India; but his semi-civil- 
ized ambition has not yet soared into the 
esthetic realm of socks; doubtless he 
considers Northampton-made shoes suffi- 
ciently luxurious without the addition of 
socks. 

The red-jackets patrol my bungalow till 
dark, when they are relieved by soldiers 
in dark blue kilts, loose Turkish panta- 
lettes and big turbans. I sit on the 
threshold during the evening, watching 
their soldierly bearing with much interest; 
on their part they comport themselves as 
though proudly conscious of making a 
good impression. I judge they have 
been especially ordered to acquit them- 
selves well in my presence, and so impress 
me, whether I am English or Russian, 
with a sense of their military proficiency. 
All about the garden red-coated guards 
are seen prostrating themselves toward 
Mecca in the prosecution of their even- 
ing devotions. Full of reflections on 
the exciting events of the day and the 
strange turn affairs have taken, I stretch 
myself on a Turkoman rug and doze off 
to sleep. The last sound heard ere 
reaching the realms of unconsciousness is 
the steady tramp of the sentinels pacing 
to and fro. Scarcely have I fallen asleep 
—so at least it seems to me—when I am 
awakened by my four guards singing out 
one after another, ‘‘Kujaw puk!  Ki-i- 
puk!!” This appears to be their answer 
to the challenge of the officer going his 
rounds, and they shout it out in tones 
clear and distinct, in succession. This 
programme is repeated several times dur- 
ing the night, and notwithstanding the 
sleep-inducing fatigues of the last few 
days, my slumbers are light enough to 
hear the reliefs of the guard and their 
strange cry of ‘‘Kujaw puk, ki-i-puk” 
every time it is repeated. 

During my two days’ retention in the 
garden many strange experiences occur 
that must of necessity remain over fora 
complete narrative. A corporal’s guard 
of sepoys conducting prisoners from the 
Boundary Commission Camp to Quetta 
arrive and volunteer to take me through 
with them, another interview with Mah- 


moud Yusuph Khan, visits from officers 
and duels of Oriental argument about the 
why and wherefore of my arrest enter 
into my strange experiences. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day 
my scarlet guard marshal themselves in 
front of the bungalow, and Kiftan Sahib 
and Bottle-green bid me prepare for de- 
parture to Herat. The old Khan and 
the colonel and several other horsemen, 
appear at the garden gate; the soldiers 
form themselves into two files, and be- 
tween them I trundle from my circum- 
scribed quarters. The rude ferry-boat is 
awaiting our coming, and in a few 
minutes the Khan and the colonel bid 
me quite an affectionate farewell on the 
river bank, gazing eagerly into my face 
as though regretful at the necessity of 
parting so soon. My escort favor me 
with the same lingering gaze. These 
people are evidently fascinated by the 
strange and mysterious manner of my 
coming among them; who am I, what 
am I, and wherefore my marvelous man- 
ner of traveling, are questions that ap- 
peal strongly to their Asiatic imagination, 
and they are intensely loath to see me dis- 
appear again without having seen more 
of me and my wonderful iron horse, and 
learned more about it. 

Several horsemen have already crossed 
and are awaiting us on the opposite shore. 
Kiftan Sahib and another officer with a 
henna-tinted beard are in charge of the 
party taking me back. Besides myself 
and these two, the party consists of 
eleven horsemen; with sundry modifi- 
cations, their general appearance, arms 
and dress resemble the make-up of a 
Persian sowar rather than the regular 
Afghan soldier. The sun is just setting 
behind those western mountains I passed 
three days ago as we reach the western 
shore, the boatmen are unloading the 
saddles and accoutrements of our party, 
and I sit down on- the bank and survey 
the strange scene just across the river. 

The steep bluff opposite is occupied by 
people who accompained us to the river. 
Many of them are seizing ‘this opportune 
moment to prostrate themselves toward 
the Holy City, the geographical position 
of which is happily indicated by the set- 
ting sun. 

Prominent among the worshipers are 
seen side by side the cerulean figure of 
the Khan, and the colonel in all the 
bravery of his military trappings, his 
chain armor glistening brightly in the 
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““AND BEHOLD BEFORE US THE FAMOUS VALLEY OF HERAT.” 


waning sunlight. A little removed from 
the crowd, the twelve red-coats are 
ranged in a row, performing the same 
pious ceremony ; as their bared heads 
bob up and down one after another, the 
scarlet figures outlined in a row against 
the eastern sky are strangely suggestive 
of a small flock of flamingos engaged in 
fishing 

Four days of strange experiences on the 
desert roads between Furrah and Herat, 
camping at night in the tents of wandering 
tribesmen and meeting with many 
strange adventures, and on the morn- 
ing of April 30 we arrive at the bluff- 
like termination of a rolling upland 
country, and behold, spread out below 
is the famous valley of Herat. Like a 
panorama suddenly opened up before 
me is the charmed stretch of the country 
that has time and again created such a 
stir in the political and military circles 
of England and Russia, the famous ‘‘ gate 
to India” about which the two greatest 
empires of the world have sometimes 
almost come to blows. Several populous 
villages are scattered about the valley 
within easy range of human vision ; the 
Heri Rood now bursting its natural bound- 
aries and the stimulus of the spring 
floods glistens broadly at intervals like a 


chain of small lakes. The fortress of 
Herat is dimly discernible in the distance 
beyond the river, probably about twenty 
miles from our position; it is rendered 
distinguishable from other masses. of 
mud:brown habitations by a cluster of 
tall minars, reminding one of a group 
of factory chimneys. The whole scene 
as viewed from the commanding view 
of our ridge embraces perhaps four 
hundred square miles of territory; about 
one-tenth of this appears to be under 
cultivation, the remainder being of the 
same stony, desert-like character as the 
average camelthorn dash¢. 

Doubtless a good share of this latter 
might be reclaimed and rendered pro- 
ductive by an extensive system of irrigat- 
ing canals, but at present no incentive 
exists for enterprise of this character. In 
its present state of cultivation the valley 
provides an abundance of food for the 
consumption of its inhabitants, and as 
yet the demand for exportation is limited 
to the simple requirements of a few 
thousand tributary nomads. The orchards 
and green areas about the villages render 
the whole scene, as usual, beautiful in 
comparison with the surrounding barren- 
ness, but that is- all. Compared to our 
own green hills and smiling valleys the 
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Valley of Hera. would scarcely seem 
worth all the noise that has been made 
about it. There has been a great amount 
of sentiment wasted in eulogizing its 
alleged beauty. Of its wealth and com- 
mercial importance in the abstract I 
should say much exaggeration has been 
indulged in. Still, there is no gainsaying 
that it is a most valuable strategical 
position, which if held by either England 
or Russia would exercise great influence 
on Central Asian and Indian affairs. 

Such are my first impressions of the 
Herat Valley, and a sojourn of some ten 
days in one of its villages leaves my con- 
jectures about the same, 

A few miles along a stony and gradu- 
ally descending trail and we are making 
our way across the usual chequered area 
of desert patches, abandoned fields and 
old irrigating ditches that so often tell 
the tale of decay and retrogression in the 
East. These outlying evidences of decay, 
however, soon merge into green fields of 
wheat and barley, poppy gardens and 
orchards and flowing ditches; and two 
hours after obtaining the first view of 
Herat finds us camped in a walled apricot 
garden in the important village of 
Rosebagh (?). 

Letters are forwarded to this city im- 
mediately upon our arrival, and on the 
following morning an officer and several 
soldiers made their appearance, to re- 
ceive me from Kiftan Sahib and duly 
receipt for my transfer. The officer an- 
nounces himself as having once been to 
Bombay, and proceeds to question me in 
a mixture of Persian and Hindostani. 

Finding me ignorant of the latter lan- 
guage he openly accuses me of being a 
Russian ; raising his finger and wagging 
his head in a deprecatory manner. He is 
a simple-minded individual, however, and 
open to easy conviction, and moreover 
inclined to be amiable and courteous. 
He tells me that Faramerz Khan is ‘‘ Wali 
of the soldiers” and Niab Alookimah 
Khan the ‘‘ dowleh” (civil governor), and 
after listening to my explanation of being 
English and not Russian, he takes upon 
himself to deliver salaams from them both. 

‘* Merg Sahib,” the political agent of the 
Boundary Commission, he says is at 
Murghab, and ‘Ridgway Sahib” at 
Maimene. Learning that a courier is to 
be sent at once to them with letters in 
regard to myself, I quickly embrace the 
opportunity of sending a letter to each by 
the same messenger, explaining the situa- 
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tion, and asking Colonel Ridgway to try 
and render me some assistance in getting 
through to India. 

By request of the officer I send the gov- 
ernor of Herat a sketch of the bicycle to 
enlighten him somewhat concerning’ its 
character and appearance. No doubt, it 
would be a stretching of his Asiatic digni- 
ty as the governor of an important city 
to come to Rosebagh on purpose to see 
it for himself, and on no circumstances 
can I, an unauthorized Ferenghi invading 
the country against orders, be permitted 
to visit Herat. 

The transfer having been duly made, I 
am conducted, a mile or so, to the garden 
of a gentleman named Mohammed Ahzim 
Khan, my quarters there being an open 
bungalow just large enough to stretch out 
in. Here is provided everything neces- 
sary for the rude personal comfort of 
the country, and such additional luxu- 
ries as raisins and pomegranates are at 
once brought. Here alsol very promptly 
made the acquaintance of Moore’s famous 
bul-buls, the ‘‘sweet nightingales” of 
Lalla Rookh. The garden is full of fruit 
trees and grape-vines, and here several 
pairs of bul-buls make their home. 
They are great pets with the Afghans, and 
when Mohammed Ahzim Khan calls 
‘* Bul-bul, bul-bul,” they come and alight 
on the bushes close by the bungalow and 
perk their heads knowingly, evidently ex- 
pecting to be favored with tid-bits. ‘They 
are almost tame enough to take raisins 
out of the hand, and hesitate not to ven- 
ture after them when placed close to our 
feet. It is the first time I have had the 
opportunity of a close examination of the 
bul-bul. They are almost the counter- 
part of the English starling as regards 
size and shape, but their bodies are of a 
mousey hue; the head and throat are 
black, with little white patches on either 
‘‘cheek” ; the tail feathers are black, tip- 
ped with white, and on the lower part of 
the body is a patch of yellow ; the feath- 
ers of the head form a crest that almost 
rises to the dignity of a tassel. 

Whilst the bul-bul is a companionable 
little fellow and possessed of a cheery 
voice, his warble in no respects resembles 
the charming singing of the nightingale, 
and why he should be mentioned in con- 
nection with the sweet midnight songster 
of the English woodlands is something of 
amystery. His song is a mere ‘‘clickety 
click” repeated rapidly several times. 
His popularity comes chiefly from his 
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oldness and his companionable associa- 
tions with mankind. The bul-bul is as 
much of a favorite in the Herat Valley as 
is robin red-breast in rural England, or 
the bobolink in America. 

The second day in-the garden is re- 
membered as the anniversary of my start 
from Liverpool, and I have plenty of time 
for retrospection. It is unnecessary to 
say that the year has been crowded with 
strange experiences. Not the least strange 
of all, perhaps, is my present predica- 
ment as a prisoner in the Herat Valley. 

In the afternoon there arrives from 
Herdt a Peshawari gentleman named 
Mirza Gholam Ahmed, who is stationed 
here in capacity of native agent for the 
Indian government. He is an individual 
possessed of considerable Asiatic astute- 
ness, and his particular mission is very 
plainly to discover for the governor of 
Herat whether I am English or Russian. 
He is a somewhat fleshy, well favored 
person, and withal of prepossessing man- 
ners. He introduces himself by shaking 
hands and telling me his name, and forth- 
with indulges in a pinch of snuff prepara- 
tory to his task of interrogation. Accom- 
panying him is the officer who received 
me from Kiftan Sahib in the apricot gar- 
den, and whose suspicions of my being a 
Russian spy are anything but allayed. 

During the interview he squats down on 
the threshold of the little bungalow and 
concentrates his curiosity and suspicion 
into a protracted penetrating stare, focused 
steadily at my devoted countenance. 
Mohammed Ahzim Khan imitates him to 
perfection, except that Azs stare contains 
more curiosity and less suspicion. Mirza 
Gholam Ahmed proceeds upon his mission 
of following the secret of my nationality 
with extreme wariness, as becomes an 
Oriental official engaged in a task of signi- 
ficant import, and at first confines himself 
to the use of Persian and Hindostani. It 
does not take me long, however, to 
satisfy the trustworthy old Peshawari that 
Iam not a Muscov, and fifteen minutes 
after his preliminary pinch of snuff, he is 
unbosoming himself to me to the extent of 
letting me know that he served with Gen- 
eral Pollock on the Seistan Boundary 
Commission, that he went with General 
Pollock to London, and moreover rejoices 
in the titular distinction of C, I. E. (Com- 
panion Indian Empire), bestowed upon 
him for long and faithful civil and politi- 
cal services. The C. I. E. he designates, 
with a pardonable smile of self-approval 
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as ‘‘backsheesh” given him, without soli- 
citation, by the government of India; a 
circumstance that probably appeals to his 
Oriental conception as a most extraordin- 
ary feature in his favor. Bribery, favori- 
tism and personal influence enter so 
largely into the preferments and rewards 
of Oriental governments, that anything 
obtained on purely meritorious grounds 
may well be valued highly. 

He understands English sufficiently 
well to comprehend the meaning of my 
remarks and queries, and even knows a 
few words himself. From him I learn that 
I will not be permitted to visit Herat, and 
that Iam to be kept under guard until 
Faramorz Khan’s courier returns from the 
Boundary Commission Camp with Colonel 
Ridgway’s answer. He tells me that 
the fame of the bicycle has long ago 
been brought to Herat by pilgrims return- 
ing from Meshed, and the marvelous 
stories of my accomplishments are cur- 
rent in the bazaars. Fourteen farsakhs 
(fifty-six miles) an hour, and nothing said 
about the condition of the roads, is the 
average Herati’s understanding of it; and 
many a grave, turbaned merchant in the 
bazaar, and wild warrior on the ramparts, 
indulges in day-dreams of an iron horse 
little less miraculous in its deeds than the 
winged steed of the air we read of in the 
‘* Arabian Nights.” 

The direct results of Mirza Gholam 
Ahmed’s visit and favorable report to the 
Governor of Herat, are made manifest on 
the following day by the appearance of 
his companion of yesterday in charge of 
two attendants, bringing me boxes of 
sweetmeats, almonds, raisins and salted 
nuts, together with a package of tea anda 
fifteen-pound cone of loaf-sugar; all back- 
sheesh from the Governor of Herat. 
Mirza Gholam Ahmed himself contributes 
a cake of toilet soap, a few envelopes and 
sheets of paper, and Huntley & Palmer’s 
Reading biscuits, Upon stumbling upon 
these latter acceptable articles, one natur- 
ally falls to wondering, whether this 
world-famed firm of biscuit-makers sus- 
pect that their wares sometimes penetrate 
even inside the battlemented walls of 
Herat. With them come. also three 
gunsmiths, charged with the duty of 
assisting in the reparation of the bicycle, 
badly damaged by a horse on the way 
from Furrah. 

Their implements consist of a pair of 
peculiar goat-skin bellows, provided with - 
wooden nozzles tipped with iron. A cat- 
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gut bowspring, drills for boring holes and 
screw-drills for cutting threads, hammers 
and an anvil. A rude but ingenious forge 
is constructed out of a few handfuls of 
stiff mud, and, building a charcoal fire, 
they spend the evening in sharpening and 
tempering drills for to-morrow’s oper- 
ations. 

Everybody seems more attentive and 
anxious to contribute to my pleasure, the 
result evidently of orders from Herat. 
The officer, who but two days ago openly 
accused me of being a Russian, is to-day 
obsequious beyond measure, and his 
efforts to atone for his openly assured sus- 
picions are really quite painful and em- 
barrassing; even going the length of beg- 
ging me to take him with me to London. 
The supper provided to-day consists of 
more courses and is better cooked and 
better served; Mohammed Ahzim Khan 
himself squats before me diligently en- 
gaged in picking hairs out of the butter, 
pointing out what he considers the 
choicest morsels, and otherwise betrays 
great anxiety to do the agreeable. 

The whole of the fifth and sixth days 
are consumed in the task of repairing the 
damages to the bicycle, the result being 
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highly satisfactory, considering every- 
thing. Six new spokes that I have with 
me have been inserted, and sundry others 
stretched and the ends newly threaded, 
The gunsmiths are quite expert workmen 
considering the tools they have to work 
with, and when they happen to drill a 
hole a trifle crooked, they are full of 
apologies and remind me that this is 
Afghanistan and not Frangistan. They 
know and appreciate good material when 
they see it, and during the process of heat- 
ing and stretching the spokes, loud and 
profuse are the praises bestowed upon the 
quality of the iron; ‘‘Aoob ahen,” fhey 
say, ‘‘Khyle koob ahen; Ferenghi ahen 
koob.” As artisans, interested in mechan- 
ical affairs, the ball-bearings of the pedals, 
one of which I take apart to show them, 
excites their profound admiration as evi- 
dence of the marvelous skill of the 
Ferenghis. Much careful work is required 
to spring the rim of the wheel back into 
a true circle, every spoke having to be 
loosened and the whole wheel newly ad- 
justed. Except for the handy little spoke- 
vise which I very fortunately brought 
with me, this work of adjustment would 
have been impossible. As there is 
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probably nothing obtainable in Herat that 
would have answered the purpose, no 
alternative would have been left, but to 
have carried the bicycle out of the coun- 
try on horseback. After the coterie of 
gunsmiths have exhausted their ingenuity 
and my own resources have been ex- 
pended, three spokes are missing en- 
tirely, two others are stretched and 
weakened, and of the six new ones some 
are forced into holes partially spoiled in 
the unskillful boring out of broken ends. 
Yet, with all these defects, so thoroughly 
has it stood the severest tests of the roads, 
that I apprehend little or no trouble about 


breakages. 
Day after day passes wearily along ; 
wearily, notwithstanding the kindly 


efforts of my guardians to make things 
pleasant and comfortable. From an 
Asiatic’s standpoint, nothing could be 
more desirable than my present circum- 
stances; with nothing to do but lay 
around and be waited on, generous meals 
three times daily, sweetmeats to nibble 
and tea to drink the whole livelong day; 
conscious of requiring rest and generous 
diet, all this, however, is anything but 
satisfactory in view of the reflection that 
the fine spring weather is rapidly passing 
away, and that every day ought to see me 
forty or fifty miles nearer the Pacific 
Coast. 

Time hangs heavily in the absence of 
occupation, and I endeavor to relieve the 
tedium of slowly creeping time, by culti- 
vating the friendship of our new-found ac- 
quaintances, the bul-buls. My bountiful 
supply of raisins provides the elements of 
a genuine bond of sympathy between us, 
and places us on the most friendly terms 
imaginable from the beginning. During 
the day my bungalow is infested with 
swarms of huge robber ants, that make a 
most determined onslaught on the raisins 
and sweetmeats, invading the boxes and 
lugging them off to their haunts among 
the grape-vines. A favorite occupation 
of the bul-buls is sitting on a twig just 
outside the bungalow and watching for 
the appearance of these ants dragging 
away raisins. The bul-bul hops to the 
ground, seizes the raisin, shakes the ant 
loose, flies back up in his tree and 
swallows the captured raisin, and imme- 
diately perks his head in search of another 
prize. 

Among other ideas intended to con- 
tribute to my enjoyment, a loud voiced 
pee-wit imprisoned in a crape cage is 
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brought and hung up outside the bunga- 
low. At intervals that seem almost as 
regular as the striking of a clock, this in- 
teresting pet stretches itself up at full 
length and gives utterance to a succession 
of rasping cries, strangely loud for so 
small a creature. A horse is likewise 
brought into the garden, for the pleasure 
it will presumably afford me to watch it 
munch bunches of pulled grass, and 
switch horse-flies away with his tail. The 
horse is tied up about twenty yards from 
my quarters, but in his laudable zeal to 
cater to my amusement Mohammed 
Ahzim Khan volunteers to station it close 
by if more agreeable. 

All these trifling occurrences serve to 
illustrate the Asiatic’s idea of personal en- 
joyment. 

Every day a subordinate called Abdur 
Rahwan Khan rides into Herat to report 
to the governor, and Mohammed Ahzim 
Khan himself keeps watch and ward over 
my person with faithful vigil. Sometimes 
I wander about the little garden for exer- 
cise, and either he or one of his assistants 
follows close behind, faithful in their 
attendance as a shadow. Occasionally I 
grow careless and indifferent about possi- 
ble danger, and leave my revolver hang- 
ing up in the bungalow; noticing its 
absence he bids me buckle it around me, 
saying warningly ‘‘ Afghanistan; Afgha- 
nistan ;” he also watches me retire at night 
to make sure that I put it under my 
pillow. 

One day, a visitor appears upon the 
scene, carrying a walking cane. Moham- 
med Ahzim Khan pounces upon him in- 
stanter, and grabbing the stick, examines 
it closely, evidently suspicious lest it 
should be a sword-stick: He is the most 
persistent ‘‘gazer” Ihave yet met in Asia; 
hour after hour he squats on his hams at 
my feet and stares intently into my face, 
as though trying hard to read my inmost 
thoughts. Oriental-like, he is fascinated 
by the mystery of my appearance here, 
and there is no such thing as shaking off 
his silent, wondering gaze for a minute. 
He is on hand promptly in the morning 
to watch my rude matutinal toilet, and he 
always watches me retire for the night. 
Even when I betake myself to a retired 
position of the garden in the dusk of even- 
ing to take a sluice-bath with a bucket of 
water, his white-rabed figure is always 
loitering near. 

Four men are stationed about my bunga- 
low at night ; their respective ornaments 
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vary from a Martini-Henry rifle attached 
to a picturesque Asiatic stock, owned by 
Abdur Rahwan Khan, to an immense 
nobbed cudgel wielded by a title-less youth 
named Osman. 

Osman’s sole wardrobe consists of a 
coarse night-shirt style of garment, that 
in the early part of its career was prob- 
ably white, but which is now neither 
white nor equal to the task of protecting 
him from the penetrating rays of the 
summer sun. His occupation appears to 
be that of all-round utility man for whom- 
soever cares to order him about. Osman 
has to bring water and pour on my hands 
whenever I want to wash, hie him away 
to the bazaar to search for dates or any- 
thing my epicurcan taste demands in 
addition to what is provided, feed the 
horse, change the position of the pee-wit 
to keep it in the shade, sweep out my 
bungalow and perform all sorts of menial 
offices. Every noble loafer about my per- 
son seems anxious to have Osman con- 
tinually employed in contributing to my 
comfort; Mohammed Ahzim Khan even 
deprecates the independence displayed in 
lacing up my own shoes. ‘‘Qsman,” he 
says, ‘‘let Osman do it.” 

Osman’s chief characteristic is a reckless 
disregard for the conventionalities of 
social life and religion ; he never seems 
to bother himself about either washing his 
person or, saying his prayers. Some- 
where, not far away, every evening the 
faithful are summoned to prayer by a 
muezzin with the most musical and 
pathetic voice I have heard in all Islam. 
The voice of this muezzin calling “Allah-il- 
A-l-l-a-h” as it comes floating over the 
houses and gardens in the calm silence of 
the summer evenings is wonderfully im- 
pressive. From the pulpitsof all Christen- 
dom I have yet to hear an utterance so 
full of pathos and supplication, or that 
carries with it the impressions of such 
deep sincerity as the “ Allah-il-A-l-l-a-h” 
of this Afghan muezzin in the Herat Val- 
ley. Itis a supplication to the throne of 
grace thatrings in my ears even as I write 
months after, and it touches the hearts of 
every Afghan within hearing and taps. the 
fountain of their piety like magic. It 
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calls forth responsive prayers and pious 
sighings from everybody around my 
bungalow — everybody but Osman. 
Osman can scarcely be called imperturb- 
able, for he has his daily and hourly 
moods, and is of varying temper ; but he 
carries himself always as though conscious 
of being an outcast whom nothing can 
either elevate or defile. When his fellow 
Mussulmans are piously prostrating them- 
selves and uttering religious sighs sincere 
as fanaticism can make them, Osman is 
either curled up beneath a pomegranate 
bush asleep, feeding the horse or attend- 
ing to the pee-wit. 

On the ninth evening of my detention 
in the garden of Rosebagh, the courier re- 
turns with orders that I am to be con- 
ducted back into Persia. But again the 
necessity of curtailing, in the interest of a 
forthcoming volume, bids the omission of 
details. A four days’ journey under the 
escort of Mohammed Ahzim Khan and 
party of horsemen, and I am set at liberty 
in the village of Karize, Persia, a hundred 
and sixty miles from Meshed. At the 
Holy City I am delighted to find Mr. R., 
a correspondent of the London Standard, 
who, failing in an attempt to cross the 
Afghan frontier, is about retiring to Europe. 
Together we journey back to the Caspian 
Sea, thence by Russian steamer to Baku, 
by the Caucasus Railway to Batoum, and 
down the Black Sea to Constantinople, 
meeting with all sorts of adventures and 
even thrilling experiences together, nota- 
bly the rescue of his Turkish servant, 
Abdul, from a vengeful Persian mob in a 
serai. 

At Constantinople I found new tyres and 
extras awaiting me, which I took around 
with me by steam to India. The nearest 
practicable starting point for a bicycle to 
Furrah is Lahore, the Capital of the Pun- 
jaub, British India. To reach this point I 
took a Khedevial steamer from Constanti- 
nople to Alexandria; Egyptian railroad to 
Suez, English steamer to Kurrachee, 
Indus Valley Railroad to Lahore. 

The next sketch will be descriptive of 
the tour through India, along fourteen 
hundred miles of the finest metaled high- 
way in the world. 
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VOLUNTEER AND THISTLE. 


THE FIRST RACE, 


THE metropolitan newspapers the day 
after the race gave up whole pages of 
their space to descriptions of the event, 
and it would seem that not a detail had 
escaped the eagle eye of the reporter. 
The daily and weekly papers of the 
whole country, and England also, told 
the same story over again, and perhaps 
the readers of this monthly, when their 
eyes catch the above head line, will turn 
over the leaves to find what comes next, 
not caring to read a ‘‘chestnut,” if the 
very expressive word is allowable in this 
connection. 

The event of an international yacht 
trace, however, cannot be allowed to go 
_ unrecorded in Ovutinc, as’ these races 
certainly were the sporting events of 1887, 
and were seen, from start to finish, by 
members of Ouvutine’s staff in the most 
satisfactory way imaginable—from the 
deck of the Electra, Commodore Gerry’s 
steamer, on which the regatta committee 
were, and from which all signals and in- 
structions were given. 

At eight o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
September 27th, Commodore  Gerry’s 
guests assembled on the pier, foot of East 
Twenty-sixth Street, and were conveyed to 
the Lvec/ra, at anchor in the stream, by 
means of two naphtha launches. Three 
CabinetSecretaries, the veteran yachtsman, 
George L. Schuyler, and the members of 
the America’s Cup Regatta Committee, 
were of the party. 

The launches were hoisted home on 
the davits; the anchor came out of the 
mud, and the steamer slowly swung 
around and steamed down the East River, 
always arestless, bustling, busy highway, 
day and night. When the Bay was 
reached the outlook was certainly not 
cheering for a yacht race. The water 
was oily, and not so much as a breath of 
wind ruffled its surface. An autumn haze 
hung over everything, which the bright 
sun seemed unable to dissolve. Nature 
was still, but humanity was on the move. 

The anchor was dropped when the 
Electra stopped a quarter of a mile to the 
westward of Buoy 18, off Owl’s Head, 
Bay Ridge. The starting line was thus 
defined, with Buoy 18 and the LZvecira as 
terminal points. 

It was early, and few boats had as yet 


put in an appearance. The TZhiséle was 
to the north of the Zlectra—above the line 
—with all sails set, now lying idly with 
canvas all hanging limp, and again mov- 
ing about in a very dignified and deliber- 
ate manner when a gentle breath of air 
rounded out the sails for a moment. 

A dull, heavy, discouraging wait then 
ensued, As vultures swoop down upon a 
dying animal, coming in every direction 
from nowhere apparently, so did the craft 
of New York Harbor steer for the Zvecira, 
swinging idly at her anchor there that 
still September morning. A very good 
story could be written about the motley 
crowd of boats and their doings on that 
day, for never before was such a fleet 
gathered together in such a compact 
mass ; but this is a story of the race, and 
must, therefore, be confined to the doings 
of the two yachts. 

The tide was ebb, and the Z7hisde grad- 
ually drifted down toward the line. When 
but a hundred yards above it a small 
hook was let go and enough line let out 
to hold the cutter. 

The Volunteer was towed over from her 
anchorage off the Atlantic Yacht Club 
Basin, and anchored well aboye the line 
with mainsail and club-topsail up. 

The hour set for the start had passed ; 
the tide turned and the Ziectra began to 
swing around, and yet not a sign of 
wind. Itdidseemhopeless. Everybody 
was beginning to get bored. 

The “old salt” said the wind would come 
up with the tide from the south, and for 
once the old sea dog was right. It did, 
ever so gently at first, then stronger, and 
finally mustered up courage enough to 
really make itself felt, but not much 
more. 

Then there was bustle and enthusiasm 
where before had been inaction—almost 
despair. The £iecira’s whistle blew long 
and loud to warn the pleasure craft to 
move away from the line. The police 
boat Pa/rol steamed about and urged the 
impertinent squadron of small fry to move 
back and give the yachtssea room. This 
the boats gingerly did after a time. 

Thistle’s sails filled; her small hook 
came on deck in short order; she gathered 
headway-and went skimming about ap- 
parently regardless of any danger to hull 
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and spars, in and out among the raft of 
pleasure craft. Every eye was upon her, 
and she certainly was a worthy object. 
A more beautiful boat and rig was never 
seen on New York Bay. Mainsail, club- 
topsail, foresail, jib, and jib-topsail were 
set and sheeted down flat. The speed 
developed in the light wind seemed to all 
observers marvelous, and the ease with 
which the cutter was handled at once be- 
came the universal topic of conversation, 
working as she did back and forth and 
roundabout the greatherd of boats jammed 
so close together that it did not seem pos- 
sible for anything under sail to work 
through them—yet Zhis/e did it. 

Volunteer worked her way within the 
crescent of boats above the line and 
moved in a very slow and deliberate man- 
ner. Her main sheet was cleated down 
short, bringing the boom almost over the 
wheel. In manceuvering for position, 
now tacking, now jibing, she was in 
anything but a hurry, while the 7Z'hisile 
flitted about and seemed to be able to 
sail round and round her. Then the 
American heart sank. The race was over 
—so it appeared to many-—and Volunteer 
beaten before the start. The betting men 
who had staked odds on Volunteer actually 
tried to hedge. Some of them suc- 
ceeded, much to their disgust later in 
the day. 

The ten-minute warning gun was fired 
on Lilecira’s deck at 12.20. The excite- 
ment on board every boat of that tre- 
mendous fleet was intense. The supreme 
moment had arrived. The great race was 
to begin. The two crack yachts were to 
test their relative merits. One of them 
had beaten everything in English waters, 
was the best work of a most skillful de- 
signer, who had always lived where the 
finest ships of the world are built. In 
the shape of money and care nothing 
had been omitted that could in any way 
conduce to the speed of the yacht. She 
had been sailed across the Atlantic ex- 
pressly to race for the cup. Her large 
crew were picked men, thoroughly un- 
derstanding the work they had to do, 
and were accustomed to work together. 
Her captain last year won in this coun- 
try eleven first prizes—in eleven races— 
in the cutter yacht Clara, and was there- 
fore familiar with the winds and waters 
of the New York Yacht Club course. 
Thistle was by far the finest yacht that 
ever came here to sail for the cup and 
it seemed to every one that her chances 
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of winning were far better than those of 
other yachts that have in former years 
sailed for it. 

Volunteer is owned by General Paine, 
who had the Puritan built to sail against 
Genes/a, and the Mayflower that held the 
cup out of the reach of Lieutenant Henn 
and his Galatea last year. All three 
yachts were designed by Burgess, of 
Boston, and each one in turn had beaten 
everything built before it. Volunteer had 
scored as many victories over American 
yachts as 7his/le had over English yachts 
when they both sailed over the line that 
eventful September day. Honors were 
easy thus far at any rate. Which was it 
to be in the greatest race of all—of the 
world? TZhistle/ So the majority thought 
as she headed for the eastern (windward) 
end of the starting line as E/ecira’s gun 
boomed at 12.30, leaving Volunieer jib- 
ing around under her stern. . 

Thistle crossed the line at 12.33.06, her 
sails trimmed flat aft and drawing beauti- 
fully, amid the most awful chaos of 
sound any sane man ever heard. For 
once a British yacht led his Yankee rival 
at the line in an international cup race, 
and every steam whistle on the bay rec- 
ognized the fact by a long howl. 

But Volunteer was not very far behind. 
Had Captain Haff eased off the main 
sheet? Something had been done surely, 
for as she came on the wind after her 
jibe and headed for the line, making close 
up for the buoy, the sloop moved as 
she had not done before that day. She 
meant business, now that the race had 
begun, whatever she had been up to be- 
fore the starting signal was given. On 
she came, crossing the line at 12.34.58, a 
minute and fifty-two seconds behind 
Thistle. Both yachts were on the port 
tack making for the Narrows. The fleet 
began to move. iecira ran in her cable 
and steamed after the racers. 

All eyes are fixéd on the club topsails 
of the two yachts—about all that could 
be seen of them from the £ilecfra’s deck 
above the compact mass of boats directly 
in their wake. 

“Thisile’s about!” some one calls out; 
‘*what will Volunteer do?” 

The sensible thing, of course! She 
keeps right on toward the Staten Island 
shore, from whence the wind comes. Cap- 
tain Barr sees his mistake, for the wind 
is failing him, and in two minutes comes 
about on port tack again. 

Will Volunteer cross to windward of 
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Thistle when she comes about later on? 
That is the question now. She will have 
the right of way in any event. 

Volunteer does come about a little later 
on, and sure enough, she will cross the 
Thisile’s bow—she does it, and another 
howl goes up from the metal throats of the 
steamers. 

‘‘How did it happen?” ‘‘ What is the 
matter with Capt. Barr?” ‘‘Why don’t 
Thistle move? She seemed to be doing 


well but a moment ago.” Yes, but she. 


lost the wind for a moment and Volunteer 
held it. ‘‘Is Capt. Barr pinching her up 
too close” a yachtsman ? asks, as the head 
sails are seen to shake, then fill, and a 
moment later shake again. It would seem 
so. Volunteer is being sailed to perfection, 
and 7hisle—well, it is difficult for any one 
not on her to criticise intelligently. But 
it does not seem that she is doing her 
best, from what we have been led to ex- 
pect. 

Volunteer keeps moving and works down 
through the Narrows into the open bay be- 
yond where there is more wind. She 
is ahead of the great fleet of steamers. 

Thistle is becalmed, gets a breeze and 
works ahead a little only to be left again by 
the fickle wind. The fleet presses her close 
and hedges on both sides, those behind 
forcing those in front ahead and to the 
sides. All want tosee. All want to get 
through and follow the leader. There is 
no room. Fort Lafayette and Fort Wads- 
worth are but a little over a mile apart, 
and the Zhis/e must have room to move 
between them. The steamers hug the 
shores closely and press through, putting 
on full steam and kicking up a fuss as 
soon as they clear the forts in their efforts 
to rush up on Volunteer, now a mile ahead. 

It was agrand sight, that passage of the 
Narrows. The shores on both sides were 
black in great spots with people, carriages 
were lined along the drives of Fort Hamil- 
ton, and crowds were on the green slopes 
of Fort Wadsworth. Between them wasa 
mass of puffing, rolling, gliding, sailing 
marine monsters, and in the centre of all 
an innocent little white winged cutter that 
was elbowed here and pushed there, so it 
seemed to the looker on. Away oft 
down the lower bay was another inno- 
cent—a white winged sloop, apparently 
having no liking for such a crowd, and 
doing her best to leave the mob behind 
her—and succeeding. 

The course is about the shape of the 
letter L, the perpendicular side of which 
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bends back a little and the horizontal part 
just beyond the angle has a slight jog in it. 
The top of the letter is the starting line at 
Buoy 18 in the upper bay; the angle is 
Buoy 10 at South-west Spit, the slight jog 
above mentioned is made by Sandy 
Hook, and the outer end of the letter is 
marked by the Light Ship. The finish line 
is at Buoy 15 outside the Narrows, so that 
the yachts on their return do not have to 
go quite to the top of the L. The course 
is thirty-nine miles. 

It was a long beat to windward from 
the starting line to Buoy 10, with long 
port tacks and a short starboard leg now 
and then to keep the yachts in the channel 
between the buoys. Volunteer gained 
steadily, and the fleet of steamers kept 
well behind her. After passing the Nar- 
rows the Zhisile was bothered but little by 
the boats, as the lower bay gave them 
plenty of room to allow the cutter a wide 
berth. 

Volunteer must have been about two 
miles ahead of ZAis#le when she rounded 
the Spit Buoy and eased sheet a little to 
clear the point of the Hook. Before Zhzs- 
“le rounded the buoy Volunteer had greatly 
increcsed the lead in distance (if not in 
time). Volunteer laid a true course from 
the point of the Hook to the Lightship, and 
moved at a good speed, although the 
wind was still light, and water quite 
smooth—adding much to the comfort of the 
thousands of landsmen on the excursion 
boats. A large cloth with the words KEEP 
ASTERN painted on it was hung over the 
side of Volunteer whenever the imperti- 
nent tugs and barges approached too 
near. 

Volunteer \uffed around the Lightship at 
3.07.1334, leaving it on the starboard 
hand, and began the reach in without add- 
ing an inch of cloth to the sail spread, al- 
though the wind was abaft the beam. A 
balloon-jib-topsail would have materially 
increased the speed. Zhzs/le could then 
be seen with difficulty, on account of the 
slight haze, way off in the direction of the 
Hook, having a slight angle of heel, and 
her sailsand mast looking like a tall thin 
reed against the dark cloud background. 

A few of the smaller fry followed Volun- 
teer, but the larger steamers waited to 
give Thiséle a salute when she rounded 
the outer mark. iecira lay to for a time, 
and then steamed for home before the 
Thisile came up, as the Regatta Com- 
mittee wished to run no chances of being 
behind Volunéeer at the finish. 
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As Volunteer passed the Thiséle, the one 
going west, the other east, she shook out 
of stops her large jib-topsail as a salute, 
perhaps, and let the smaller one (that had 
been up all day thus far) come down with 
arun. 

Thistle rounded the Lightship at 3.28.12 
(20 minutes and 58% seconds behind 
Volunteer), cracked on every foot of sail 
that would draw and bowled for home 
unhampered by steamers. 

The sloop was greatly bothered and 
blanketed by the excursion boats on the 
run back, quite as much so, in fact, as 
the cutter had been earlier in the day. 
As Volunteer jibed around the Spit Buoy 
and was off on the home stretch, her 
spinnaker was set tostarboard and carried 
to the finish line. 

The £iecira took a short cut in through 
the Swash Channel and came to anchor 
near Buoy 15, thus marking the finish 
line. Yachts, sailboats, rowboats, canoes, 
tugs, barges, steamers and almost every 
kind of craft that floats hovered around 
and formed a long lane down which the 
racing yachts must pass to cross the line. 
Every minute added to their numbers. 
The grassy slopes of Fort Wadsworth just 
beyond on the Staten Island shore were 
thronged with people, and even Fort 
Hamilton across the bay had a goodly 
number on its earthworks and roadway, as 
the glass showed. 

Acompact mass of boats was seen com- 
ing up the bay, and the club topsail of 
Volunteer could be picked out nearly all 
the time sticking above everything else, 
the only part of her that could be seen. 
On she came, showing more and more of 
her beautiful shape as the boats divided 
to let her enter the narrow lane leading to 
victory. Then she crossed the line a 
winner. The scene at the finish had 
better be left to the imagination. No 
description would do justice to it. 

Thistle got a warm reception when she 
came up a little less than twenty minutes 
later, for the pluck shown by her owners 
and crew, and for her beautiful appear- 
ance, being a more perfect marine picture 
even than Volunteer. 

The Thistle was known to be a fast boat 
in light winds and a close race was to 
have been expected—was looked forward 
to, infact, by every one. Theracein one 
sense therefore was an uninteresting one, 
as the result was assured during the very 
first half hour of it. 

Volunteer was splendidly handled all 


through, especially at the very beginning, 
when the wind was light. Nothing was 
left undone that could in any way help 
herspeed. The crew even were so placed 
as to make the very best trim for the wind 
at any given time, used as ballast, in fact, 
to give the yacht a heel to leeward, or 
trim her by stern or bow as the case might 
warrant. No jockeying was attempted, 
but atrue course sailed all the time, and 
no pinching indulged in to gain a wind- 


-ward foot at loss of speed. That Zhis/le 


gained on the run in free is easily ac- 
counted for. Volunteer did not spread all 
the sail that could have been used to ad- 
vantage, and she was blanketed. Then, 
too, with a lead of three miles, is it any 
wonder that efforts were relaxed some- 
what to get the last ounce out of her? 

That a boat’s speed can be killed by sail, 
ing too close to the wind is well known, 
yet it did seem as though 7his/e was point- 
ing up more than was good for her many 
times during the early part of the day. 

There was no chance given at any 
time to test the two boats together as to 
pointing, but the result of the windward 
work amply proved, making due allow- 
ance for the wash of steamers and all 
drawbacks, that the Volunteer is_ far 
superior to Zhis#e to windward in light 
winds and on smooth water. Is it all due 
to the centre-board? Mr. Burgess would 
hardly claim that, nor in all probability 
does Mr. Watson believe it. 

Galatea sailed over part of the course 
and Lieutenant Henn watched the race 
from her deck. He no doubt wished to see 
the Scotch cutter win, but, it must have been 
more than a pinch of comfort for him 
to know that Ga/afea did quiteas well with 
Mayflower as Thistle did with Volunteer. 


OFFICIAL TIME-TABLE. 





Yacht. Start. Finish. Time. | Corrected. 
Volunteer .......| 12.34.58%| §.28.1614| 4.53.18 4-53-18 
TENS 2 ccccceces | 12.33.06 5-45-5234| 5-12.4634| 5.12.41 











RELATIVE POSITIONS DURING RACE. * 





Yacht. Buoy 10. | Lightship. Finish. 





VOMMBET 600 s0scseccsceees 1.46.04%| 3.07.133%4] 4-53-18 
0 eS 2.03-39 3-28.12 5.12.41 
| 
Volunteer’s Gain....... 17-3434 20.58 14 19.2834 














C. Bowyer Vaux. 


* Note.—This table gives actual elapsed time in hours, 
minutes and seconds. e figures do not indicate the time 
of day. 
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THE SECOND RACE, 


‘Nemo me impune lacessit.” Yes, brave 
words, these, on the bows of the saucy 
Thisdle, and, until she crossed the Atlantic, 
nobly had she shown that few indeed of 
the best flyers in the United Kingdom 
could trouble her any ; but the disastrous 
humiliation that had befallen her in her 
first struggle with the unconquered Volun- 
Zeer had tarnished the hitherto undimmed 
brightness of her motto, and it required 
all the grit and hardihood of the indomit- 
able Scotch nature to come to the line a 
second time as cheerful and confident in 
the merits of their boat as if the defeat 
over the inside course had in reality beena 
triumphal march of victory. 

Immediately after Tuesday’s race, Capt. 
Barr and Mr. Bell expressed an opinion 
that there must be something wrong with 
the Zhisile’s bottom to account for her 
sluggish performance, and they endeav- 
ored to get a dock in order to make an 
examination, but as a berth could not be 
found a bit of keelhauling with a rope and 
broom was indulged in, and nothing 
wrong being discovered, they were con- 
tent to await the chances of a stronger 
breeze and a less obstructed course, which 
the twenty-mile thrash to windward in the 
open would offer them. They say that 
‘“hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” 
and so it proved with the large gathering 
of expectant race-goers that shiveringly 
awaited the Lvecira’s trim launch at the 
foot of the East Twenty-sixth Streetlanding. 
A thick and penetrating drizzle had been 
falling since daylight Thursday, and a dark 
and sullen mass of murky, leaden clouds 
hung like a funeral pall upon city, and 
river, and shipping. Nota breath of air 
stirred the limp sails of the sailing craft 
that drifted helplessly with the strong cur- 
rent like weird phantoms, whose restless 
shapes were doomed to ceaseless rock- 
ing in the midst of a silent sea of encir- 
cling fog. At eight o'clock, the booming 
gun of Commodore Gerry’s magnificent 
steam yacht, announced thatshe had started 
down the Bay to carry out her important 
mission in the day’s work, but nobody on 
board had the least idea that the race could 
come off unless the weather changed and 
there came a breeze. The competitors were 
found cruising lazily about the Lightship 
when we arrived on the ground at ten. 
As hour after hour passed and no change 
for the better appeared likely, the Cup 
Committee at one o'clock decided to post- 
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pone the race to the next day at same 
hour; and back we steamed to our an- 
chorage of the morning, the only gleam 
of comfort being the lavish hospitality of 
our popular host, who, joining ‘‘ The 
Press” at lunch, left nothing undone to 
see that each one should remember with 
pleasure the day on the Lvecira and the 
cordial treatment experienced at the hands 
of her genial and popular Commodore. 
‘* Non semper imbres nubibus hispidos 
Manant in agros, aut mare Caspium 
Vexant inzequales procellze 
Usque,” . eer a 

sang jolly old Flaccus; but if he had many 
such experiences as we had during the 
memorable Zhisile-Volunt.er race week, he 
would have been inclined to modify his 
statement about the everlasting downpour 
of rain. 

Friday morning was another soaker ; 
a thick, gray mist, and the monotony 
varied only by heavy drenching showers. 
But with all this discomfort, it was 
with lighter hearts and gayer. spirits 
that we again ascended the £/ecira’s lad- 
der and acknowledged the cheery saluta- 
tions of Commodore Gerry, who, with a 
bright smile, greeted us with, ‘‘ We'll have 
a race right enough to-day, gentlemen ; 
there’s all the breeze they want outside, 
and it looks to meas if this is about the 
clearing effort of our aqueous weather 
clerk ;” and turning, he ordered: ‘‘Now, 
bo’s’un, pipe up the steam launch smart- 
ly, and let us be off;” and we found 
ourselves once more shooting swiftly be- 
tween the towering buttresses of Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and out through Buttermilk 
Channel, skirting the shores of Bay Ridge, 
and so out to our rendezvous. As westeam- 
ed down the Bay, we saw the Mohican 
leaving her moorings at Tompkinsville, 
S. I., and heading for the Narrows. So, 
just for a breather, as it were, the Evec/ra 
gave chase to her stately sister, and like a 
giddy, glad-hearted girl, sent her genial 
greetings booming across the water as we 
ranged alongside, at the same time run- 
ning up our gay bunting in courteous 
deference to the older club. Then we 
danced right merrily past her, and showed 
our saucy heels to almost everything 
along the long outward-bound procession, 
receiving salutes from all the Commodore’s 
splendid fleet. 

When we arrived at the Scotland Light- 
ship, the Zvectra was anchored abeam of 
it, and made the windward markboat of 
the line which had to be crossed. The 
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Cup Committee had already decided on an 
immediate start, and sent off the steam 
tug Haviland, in charge of Steward Neils 
Olsen to log off 20 knots E. by N., the wind 
being just about from that direction, blow- 
ing pretty steadily about 15 to 20 miles an 
hour. The course thus laid out was par- 
allel with the Long Island shore, with 
plenty of open sea room, and left no 
ghost of a chance for flukes or any advan- 
tage for either of the contestants. 

The rivals were working leisurely about 
under jibs and mainsails, but as soon as 
a start was inevitable, both set jibheaded 
topsails, the Zhis#e carrying her second 
jiband small staysail. On board the Vol- 
unteer was gallant General Paine, with Mr. 
George Clark as his guest, to represent the 
interests of the challenger. At the wheel 
stood trusty Captain Haff, looking as cool 
and unconcerned as if sailing for the 
America’s Cup was nothing more than 
going out for a day’s blue fishing off Fire 
Island. By his side were three able 
yachtsmen in the persons of Captains Jeff- 
rey, Berry and Terry, and as the noble boat 
reached gracefully past within easy hail- 
ing distance of the Flagship, we feasted 
our eyes on her perfect and shapely lines, 
her grand and stalwart spars, her snowy 
spread of beautifully fitting sails, and felt 
indeed that she was all that a yachtsman’s 
heart could desire,“and worthy to be the 
proud representative of a mighty nation of 
famous yachtsmen. 

I was told that the visitors had asked fa- 
mous Captain Joe Ellsworth to lend his valu- 
able counsels totheScotch skipper, but with 
a patriotism which underthe circumstances 
was perhapsonly to be expected, the worthy 
old mariner declined the intended compli- 
ment to his skill, saying, ‘‘that he never 
yet had sailed against his own flag, and 
never would ;” so Captain Barr secured 
the services of Captain Gibson as pilot for 
the inner course ; but in the final struggle 
we are about to describe, the plucky 
Scotchman trusted to his own keen judg- 
ment, and the willing assistance of his 
stanch mate and crew. The interests of 
the Volunteer were represented by Mr. 
L. A. Fish, of the Graying, a thorough 
sportsman and keen and _ competent 
sailor. 

At 10.30 the preparatory signal was 
fired from the Flagship, and the two yachts 
began manceuvreing for the windward 
berth. Both were a little to the southward 
of us, running easily away with slackened 
sheets until the ZhisWe judged it time to 


come towards the line, when she wore 
round, and gathering in her main sheets 
came towards the Jiecira’s ’midships, 
increasing her pace as her sails were al- 
lowed to take the full pressure of the 
breeze, till it seemed as if she intended 
driving her long bowsprit right through 
the iron sides of the Flagship. But no; 
Scotia’s bravest sailor is handling the long 
and slender tiller, and at the exact mo- 
ment he swings it smartly to windward, 
and the Zhisile pays off handsomely, bury- 
ing her sharp prow deep into the curling 
waves as she rushes madly past our stern. 
Down went the tiller again, and the trim 
beauty turned sharply on her heel with all 
the grace and witchery of a lovely dan- 
seuse, and shaving the L/ecira’s port side 
so closely that 1 could easily have tossed 
a biscuit on her gleaming side, and sheet- 
ing aft her heavy boom with lightning ra- 
pidity, she careened gently to the freshen- 
ing wind, and dashed across the line amid 
the deafening roar and in the very smoke 
of the starting gun. A grander piece of 
bolder seamanship was never witnessed, 
and for accuracy of timing and excellence 
of nerve and judgment, could not be 
equalled. During this time the Volunteer 
has not been idle; following closely on the 
heels of her antagonist, she approached 
the windward stakeboat a trifle farther 
from the southward and eastward, and 
coming up grandly under the starboard 
counter of the Z/ecfra, she put down her 
helm and laffed sharply by our port quar- 
ter, lying over until one could almost see 
her garboards out of water, as the men 
sheeted home. Flashing past our bow 
like a gleaming meteor, Captain Haff 
again luffed her right into the wind with 
all her canvas shivering; but with the 
tremendous headway she had, the gallant 
sloop ranged bravely ahead, so that when 
the helm was again put up and the sails 
were allowed to fill, the Volunteer lay to 
windward of the cutter, a good twenty 
lengths. 

True, it was a very pretty piece of clever 
sailing, but I fail to magnify it into the 
miraculous exhibition of transcendent 
nautical genius that the admirers of Cap- 
tain Haff want to claim. From what the 
Volunteer had done on the previous Tues- 
day, it is only reasonabletosuppose that her 
owner and skipper felt tolerably confident 
that the sloop had the legs of the cutter, 
and that she had pointed just as high, and 
for Captain Haff to range his boat long 
enough to run out from under the lee of 
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an adversary, whom he felt he could even- 
tually outfoot, is but an act of common 
prudence that would suggest itself to any 
reasonably intelligent yachtsman. And I 
heard a great deal at the same time about 
Captain Haff not wanting the lead over the 
line, and that, had he desired it he could 
easily have taken it. Now all such re- 
marks are ridiculous, ungentlemanly and 
unsportsmanlike; and I am glad to say 
tend rather to show the ignorance of 
the speakers in matters nautical, than 
affect the real merits of the case. If it 
was such a feather in the caps of the men 
of the Puritan and Mayflower that they had 
invariably crossed the line ahead of the 
Genesta and Galatea, then why should not 
the same kudos be coveted by the skipper 
of the Volunteer? In the name of all that 
is fair and glorious in this manly sport, 
let all of us who were fortunate enough to 
witness the races be actuated at least by 
the same broad and generous spirit of 
noble emulation and rivalry manifested by 
the promoters and participants in the con- 
test, and freely and ungrudgingly give the 
full meed of praise to each one that de- 
serves it, and acknowledge a superiority, 
if it was shown. The start itself was a 
phenomenal one in every respect, and will 
long be remembered and handed down as 
the acme of skill and perfection, and our 
children’s children will instance the cele- 
brated Zhisile- Volunteer start of 1887 when 
they want to mention a worthy model to 
imitate. The official starting time was 
Thistle, 10 hours, 40 minutes, 21 seconds; 
Volunteer, 10 hours, 40 minutes, 503 sec- 
onds. 

The wind was not all that could be 
wished for, but there was sufficient to en- 
sure the boats finishing in the prescribed 
seven-hour limit, if it held steady, and it 
was claimed by the friends of the Zhis/le 
that she had proved herself a wonderful 
light weather boat, provided no flukes 
were taken into consideration. There was 
hardly anything worth calling a sea, and 
what little there was took each boat about 
a point forward of the beam on the inshore 
tack, while they got it clean head on as 
they came away from Long Island. There 
was no current, and the tide, of course, the 
same for both. Every condition of wind 
and sea put the boats on a dead level, and 
any superiority that knowledge of local 
eddies and favoring currents and peculiar 
slants of wind which might have helped 
the American craft in the inside course, 
was eliminated from a contest on the broad 
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Atlantic. The struggle, then, resolved it- 
self into the narrow limit of type, or rather 
modifications of the same type—keel ver- 
sus centre-board, Americans freely admit 
that they have adopted everything that 
their experience and common-sense has 
shown them is really superior in the cutter 
build, but they have also clung to the dis- 
tinctive American feature of the centre- 
board, because of the wonderful merits of 
this addition to a stationary keel when the 
boat has to beat to windward. English- 
men were forced into a long, narrow, deep- 
keeled type of boat by the arbitrary regu- 
lations of an unwise racing rule that unduly 
taxed beam in a vessel’s proportions. They 
saw that this rule was provocative of a 
most pernicious and withal a useless class 
of pleasure boat, if carried to excess, es- 
pecially in the smaller classes, as evi- 
denced by such boats as the Suarley Yow, 
Mascotte, and pthers. They have had ev- 
ery opportunity of witnessing the surpris- 
ing efficacy of the centre-board, and have, 
time and again, suffered defeat: mainly 
through its instrumentality ; but they have 
neither sufficiently modified the racing rule 
I have referred to, to get a more beamy 
type of boat, nor have they made any at- 
tempt at opening the way for the use of a 
board in their racing craft. I think it will 
be generally granted that all the late con- 
testants for the America’s cup, both Amer- 
icans and English, were designed princip- 
ally with a view to their racing qualities, 
rather than for the ordinary uses of pleas- 
ure and cruising; and yet Englishmen fail 
to avail themselves of the same advantages 
that they see have enabled their more wide- 
awake and broader-minded cousins to 
achieve victory after victory. Granted, 
that it would be tantamount to acknowl- 
edging the superiority of the centre-board ; 
but, then, did not the British naval author- 
ities at once recognize the benefits of ar- 
mor-plated war vessels, which, if I am 
not much mistaken, was originally an 
American idea? And if Englishmen are 
willing to borrow in one instance, why 
not in the other? I have been an ardent 
cutter man for a number of years, and for 
the past ten have had a fair practical ex- 
perience of the various types of boats in 
different parts of the world, but for genuine 
right down excellence of winding qualities 
commend me to the modern cutter- 
rigged, deep-keeled American centre-board 
sloop. 

But to return to the incidents of the race. 
The excitement for the first five minutes 
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was intense; the anxiety supreme; the 
enthusiasm boundless ; and then came the 
beginning of the end—the sorrowful con- 
viction that, barring accidents, the Zhisile 
was a beaten boat. From the widening 
distance which each moment separated the 
two boats, two things became quickly 
manifest, and those were: That the Vo/- 
unieer pointed higher in the wind, and, at 
the same time, outfooted the TZhis/e. 
Watching the rivals as they sped swiftly 
on their first tack, one could not help con- 
trasting each slight difference in their 
movement—the set and working of their 
sails, the angle of heel, and many minor 
details. In the first place, there could be 
little doubt that the cutter stood up better 
to her canvas than the sloop; but, as I 
said before, she did not sail so close to the 
wind. Not that Captain Barr did not keep 
her as near as he could without pinching 
her too much, as was the undoubted error 
in sailing the Galatea last year; but the 
Volunteer, with everything drawing rap 
taut, headed fully three-quarters of a point 
better to windward, and, what was better 
still, held the course that she pointed; 
while the Zhisi#e did not seem to be able 
to hold her pointed course, but continually 
kept falling to leeward of it. This failure, 
I think, is to be greatly attributed to the 
remarkable forefoot that Mr. Watson—for 
reasons best known to himself—had de- 
signed for the cutter, which, being very 
much cut away, allowed the 7hisde’s head 
to be continually paying off, while her 
deep keel at the stern acted as a solid pivot 
on which to perform this very undesirable 
feat. Another undesirable feature in the 
Thistle—and attributable, also, to the same 
cutaway forefoot—was her tendency to 
bury her nose whenever she received any 
increased pressure of wind; and I am of 
the opinion that she would be apt to do 
this much more in strong winds. With 
such an immense weight of spars, one 
would naturally look for a good perpen- 
dicular forefoot for her to stand up on, and 
Iam not at all certain that her increased 
quickness ‘‘in stays,” which so peculiar a 
forefoot gives the Zhis/e, is equivalent to 
what she loses in the more essential qual- 
ity of holding her way to windward. The 
sails of the Zhis/le, too, did not set so flat 
and symmetrically as did those of her 
rival. Particularly was this so with the 
foresail, which really did not seem to be 
of much use at all, so badly did it shake 
and flap all the way to windward. The 
after leech of the mainsail flapped more 
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than was to be wished, though this might 
have arisen from not having the mainboom 
so closely sheeted aft as it was on board 
the Volunieer, and so gave the boom more 
play from the action of the wave motion ; 
however, this slight defect was more un- 
sightly than detrimental to her progress. 
The Volunteer’s sails seemed to fit fairly 
well, and were stretched flat as a board; 
but I think that, on the whole, the A/ay- 
flower’s canvas last year was more satis- 
factory all round, but some allowance 
must be made for both boats in view of 
the canvas being soaked by two days’ hard 
rain. 

Thus the two antagonists sailed along, 
the only perceptible difference being the 
widening of the Volunéeer’s berth to wind- 
ward—for, looking at them from directly 
astern, their speed through the water 
seemed about equal. Both boats held on 
the inshore tack for the first hour, and at 
11.45 were abreast of the big hotel at Rock- 
away Beach. About mid-day the sun 
made a dismal effort to join the great 
crowd of spectators, and for a brief inter- 
val smiled upon the occasion, but he soon 
got tired of the monotony of the thing and 
retired for the rest of the day, leaving the 
mist, the fog and the rain to take turns at 
doing pretty much as they pleased. 

The Zhisile was the first to go about at 
11.49, followed two minutes later by the 
sloop. Both yachts now headed the sea, 
but there really was so very trifling resist- 
ance from this source that neither was in 
any way incommoded by it, though I 
thought that the Volunteer appeared to be 
more cork-like and buoyant as she glided 
silently and swiftly over the waves. The 
Thisile, by reason of her perfect bow above 
the load water line, with its sharp en- 
trance, made no fuss as she sped onward, 
but she gave me the idea that she had to 
cuther way through the water—that is to 
say, it looked as if more propelling force 
was required to drive the cutter at a fixed 
speed than was necessary for the sloop. 
While on this tack a very ominous-look- 
ing black cloud gathered angrily to wind- 
ward and threatened an increase of wind, 
which, in fact, there was, as the rain burst 
over us; but as that died away, so did the 
wind resume its ordinary velocity. When 
the first tack was made the fleet of accom- 
panying steamers and tugs did not change 
their course sufficiently to give the con- 
testants the same clear sea room as they 
had at the outset, and began crowding the 
Thistle somewhat too closely—at least so 
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it seemed to us on the £vecira ; but the vig- 
ilant supervision of Commodore Gerry 
soon called them clear by the vigorous use 
of his shrill whistle, and a perfectly unob- 
structed course was maintained for the rest 
of the race. 

At 12.48 the Volunteer tacked inshore to 
starboard once more, and three minutes 
after the Zhis/le followed her lead, being 
then, as nearly as I could judge, about 
three-quarters of a mile dead to leeward. 
When the yachts got off Long Beach, 
shortly after one o'clock, the Volunteer had 
considerably increased her lead, and a full 
mile divided the pair. Soon after passing 
Long Beach the sloop sent aloft her club 
topsail, and the Zhzs/e took the hint and 
didthesame. At 1.37 the sloop once more 
went about, the cutter doing likewise at 
1.41. Both boats stood on this tack fora 
good half hour, when each came about 
and assumed the starboard tack again. 

The Flagship now gave the contending 
boats the go-by, and took up a position 
commanding a splendid sight of the mark- 
boat to be rounded. The Volunteer was 
soon up with us once more, and moving 
magnificently through the water. She 
tacked once more about off the mark, and 
then rounded, easing her sheets to star- 
board. We then saw that she did not have 
her spinnaker boom in slings on the right 
side, but was carrying it fore and aft on 
the port side. Her crew soon got the 
boom properly rigged, and seven minutes 
after rounding the huge sail was sheeted 
home and dragging like a dray horse. 
The Zhisde’s last board brought her a short 
distance to leeward of the mark, but a last 
little leg soon put her in a position to 
round, and as she did so she smartly 
dropped her spinnaker boom to port as 
she started mainsheets to starboard, and 
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two minutes after every stitch was full 
and drawing splendidly. It was very pret- 
tily done, and showed plainly that the lads 
aboard had not lost heart, though they 
were a couple of miles astern. 

The time to windward was: 





Start. Markboat. 
WOUMMOOE ass senicseccscoseecs 10.40.5054 2.26.4034 
WME pascrsictenvessneaccdnse 10.40.21 2.41. O 











Thus, in a dead beat to windward, the 
sloop had beaten the cutter 14 minutes 
49% seconds. 

The run home was most uneventful, no 
material difference in the relative position 
of the contending boats being perceptible, 
though it afterwards turned out, on taking 
the time at the finish, that the Zhis/le had 
gained a couple of minutes or so before 
the wind. A few minutes before three, the 
Volunteer lowered her small topsail and 
set her balloon-jib-topsail. The cutter be- 
hind followed suit immediately. In the 
next hour the wind jumped more to the 
southward; the Zhiséle, being the first to 
feel the change, took in her spinnaker, 
and the Volunteer did the same. 

We were now close to the end of the 
race, and the Ziec/ra steamed ahead and 
anchored once more abreast of the light- 
ship. Then, amid the usual tooting of a 
hundred whistles, salvos of mimic artil- 
lery, and the jubilant exultations of thous- 
ands, the Volun/feer crossed the line trium- 
phant, and the coveted cup belongs once 
more to America. 

The official time was: 














Time Cor- 
Start. | Finish | Elapsed. | rected. 
Volunteer.......... 10.40.50% | 4.23.47 | 5-42-5634 | 5.42.5614 
Thistle .... cccvegecs | 10:40:28 4-35-12 | 5.54.51 | 5-54-45 





and the Volunteer wins by 11 minutes 
4834 seconds. : 
Charles E. Clay. 














THE LAKE CHAMPLAIN CANOE MEET. 


A GIRL’S LETTER TO HER FRIEND. 


The A. C. A. Camp, Bow-Arrow Point, North Hero Island, 


Dear Old Flop:—\ must tell you of the 
perfectly zdea/ time I am having here at 
the canoe meet; though, if I should fill 
forty pages I could not begin to tell you 
of all the fun. You know I felt a little 
doubtful, in thinking of the trip, as to what 
sort of a time I should have, and whether 
I would enjoy the camping-out part. It 
makes me smile now to think of my 
doubts. 

We had rather a trying journey from 
New York to Plattsburgh, where we spent 
the night, and took the boat early next 
morning across glittering Lake Champlain 
to Bow-Arrow Point, about eight miles 
away. Imagine my delight to find on the 
lower deck of the Maguam, my new canoe, 
which had been ordered of Rushton for 
my especial use, all packed in (a crate 
lined with) cotton like a jewel, as indeed 
she is. After this discovery I could not 
tear myself away from her charms, which 
are many and varied, and sat holding her 
hand, figuratively speaking, until the 
A. C. A. Camp was sighted. Then even 
my canoe was forgotten in the excitement 
of landing. The Point (or arrow-head) 
was dotted with white tents and looked 
most attractive as we touched the pier, 
on which a crowd of canoeists had col- 
lected ready and glad to welcome the new 
arrivals. A wild and picturesque group 
they made, quite like theatrical Romans 
in a country show when the properties have 
run short, in jerseys, blazers, flannel shirts 
of all colors and head gear as varied in 
shape, shade and size as the men them- 
selves. One quality was common to all 
of them, a cheery good nature and a 
smile. 

We were most heartily welcomed (girls 
being in great demand), as several mem- 
bers of our party had been to other meets 
in former years and were known to many 
ot the members. We had scarcely touched 
the dock before our baggage was seized 
by half a dozen eager canoeists and taken 
care of ; while another half dozen did the 
honors of the camp and showed us about. 
There were the officers’ tents, the club 
tents, and tents for the rank and file. The 
whole scene was bright and gay, and the 
Point was thickly populated, yet I was 
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assured that more than half the campers 
were yet to come. 

After ‘‘doing” the main camp we were 
escorted along the ‘‘shore road” or main 
street through the trees out into an open 
field where the Pavilion (or shed) had been 
erected, under which the campers took 
their meals served on rough wooden 
tables. The shed had a kitchen attach- 
ment, presided over by a farmer’s wife, I 
suppose, and the A. C. A. men were 
waited on by the farmer's daughters, while 
sitting on benches six deep. Meal tickets 
were sold three for a dollar, and the board 
was fairly good (for the region), as I after- 
wards found out. 

We followed the road beyond the shed 
to the narrow neck of land that connects 
the Point with Hero Island proper. Here 
a lovely spot was pointed out to us as 
“‘Squaw Point,” as the ladies’ camp had 
been called in former years by the canoe- 
ists. The name was changed by common 
consent this year to ‘‘Paradise.” Much 
prettier, don’t you think? Paradise is half 
a mile from the main A. C, A. camp where 
the men are, and the field where the 
Pavilion is forms a sort of neutral or com- 
mon ground—we all dine at the shed, you 
see. 

Well, here my troubles began. When 
we arrived there were but two tents up in 
Paradise to identify the spot. Our party 
had three to add to the number, and it did 
take a long time to find suitable places to 
put them, and still longer to get them 
up—pitched As I had been up since 
5 a. M. I began to feel rather tired before 
all was finished, although the only manual 
labor I attempted in connection with the 
‘‘house building” was to sit on a rock 
with my head resting against a tree and 
suggest and criticise, while three or four 
sweet tempered canoeists did the hard 
work. I had a tent all for my little self 
brought up to the camp in a special trunk, 
and I must tell you what a snug house it 
has turned out to be, thanks to the canoe- 
ists in general and one western Commo- 
dore in particular ; and if you should ever 
camp out you will find these ideas very 
useful. Firstly, then, after getting the 
tent up (one of the Akind, if you know 
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what they are), the Commodore gota plank 
and sawed it just the length of my tent— 
between the poles, and suspended it by 
my two shaw! straps from the ridge pole, 
so that it hung a few inches above my 
head when I stood up, thus making a nice 
dry shelf for hats, shoes, and odds and 
ends. Next he made my bureau, as I call 
it, two upright boards with two boards 
nailed across, like a sort of book shelf. 
This stood on the ground and was made 
fast to the pole at the end of the tent I 
usually kept closed. After I had draped 
the rough boards with a few prize canoe 
flags, that had kindly been loaned to 
me, its appearance was not only present- 
able, but actually attractive, especially 
when the usual bric-a-brac was added— 
pin-cushion, brush and comb, cold cream, 
hand glass, Pond’s Extract, pen, ink and 
paper, camphor, etc. I was very proud 
of this piece of camp furniture. 

The complete list of my tent furniture is 
as follows: A folding cot, very comforta- 
ble when spread out and quite compact 
when rolled up for traveling, a luxurious 
folding camp easy chair, two trunks 
covered with shawls are used as seats for 
my guests, when I have any, a wash- 
stand made of a claret box, with four rus- 
tic legs nailed to it—another western idea, 
a pair of crossed paddles and some bright 
colored flags for decorative purposes, 
a natural green turf carpet, and you 
have the inventory. I assure you the 
general effect is quite esthetic, and 
having tested the combination now for 
over a week in pretty much every variety 
of weather, I can safely add, it is most 
comfortable. The only drawbacks are 
the water-bugs and spiders—most imper- 
tinent and inquisitive creatures; they call 
on me without having been invited, and 
seem to delight in poking their noses into 
everything, much to my disgust. They 
don’t hesitate in the least about appropri- 
ating my hats and shoes, and they partake 
freely of cold cream and other delicacies 
if left open for a moment. My sharp 
hatchet does good work, however, and 
my green carpet is, at this writing, strewn 
with corpses. 

And now let me give you some idea of 
what we do during the days and evenings 
of our camp life, and how we doit. We 
get up in the morning about eight o'clock, 
after having slept the sleep of the just 
and healthy, and walk over to the Pavil- 
ion to an 8.30 breakfast—not an ideal 
meal, perhaps, but what odds does it 
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make? You feel hungry enough to eat 

sawdust, if a little cream and sugar is 

added. After breakfast we girls, either 

with or without our kind chaperone or 
her husband, take a paddle in our own 

little canoes, and, sooner or later, man- 

age to bring up at the main camp, to hear 
what the order of the day is to be from 

headquarters. We are always sure of a 
welcome at the main camp, as there are 
but ten of us and over a hundred men. 

Think of the difference between this and 

the usual summer watering places where 
girls go, where a real live man is only 

seen occasionally, and is always flattered 
and spoiled. The canoeists are really a 
picked set of men, most gentlemanly 
always, full of fun, very gallant, and 
usually inferesting. The married men 

who bring their wives to camp have their 
homes in Paradise, and are our guardians 
and protectors. The main camp is open 

to visitors from ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing till dark. In the evening visitors are 
only allowed when specially invited to a 
camp-fire or some other general jollifica- 
tion. The rules of Paradise are the same, 

but almost every evening some few 
favored bachelors are invited to its fire- 
sides and entertained till ten o'clock, 

when they are packed off home in their 
canoes in very short order. 

If it is a race day—as the last two days 
have been—we girls and most of the 
canoeists who are not entered for the 
races, or are not on duty as judges, buoy 
tenders and time keepers, sit on the cliff 
and watch the sailing or paddling con- 
tests, as the case may be—that is, we ap- 
pear to be watching the races, though the 
actual events are oftén forgotten, as the 
running fire of talk and laughter plainly 
attests. Butif some one calls out, ‘‘Gib- 
son is passing Barney,” then everybody 
jumps up and all eyes are directed towards 
the flying canoes, and quiet is not re- 
stored till the critical point is settled one 
way or the other. Though how any one 
can tell which is which when the little 
bits of things are way off over the bay, 
rounding an outer mark, perhaps, is 
more than I can as yet understand, but 
my eye is fast being educated up to the 
finer points of sailing. _ 

More enjoyable is it to follow the racers 
in a canoe than to merely sit in one place 
and get a bird’s-eye view, although in 
this case there are sure ta be many pleas- 
ant people about. The great advantage 
of seeing the races from a canoe is that 
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the interesting things are always pointed 
out and explained to you, while you qui- 
etly rest ina most comfortable position 
at one end and let hzm do all the work at 
the other. 

The race is finished; even the last man 
has crossed the line. You are wondering 
what is to come next, when a general 
movement on shore up the Point catches 
your eye, and some one remarks in avery 
expressive way, ‘‘ Dinner.” Where has 
the morning gone to? It seems but an 
hour since breakfast, or, on second 
thought, when one’s appetite is consid- 
ered, you are convinced that it is din- 
ner time, if not long past that hour. 

Yesterday afternoon we spent in the 
judge’s boat at the starting (and finishing) 
line of the sailing races out on the open 
lake. There were four officers in charge, 
or, rather, one had all to say and the 
others did his bidding. The rights of 
fouls were decided, and whether A had 
the right of way or B, and whether C 
turned the stake to starboard or port, ac- 
cording to the sailing directions posted 
on the bulletin board before the race. It 
was very jolly, as we could cheer our 
favorites as they passed the home mark 
each round, and after the last round we 
were rowed back to camp, elated or 
crestfallen, as the case might be, ac- 
cording to whether our man won or not. 

Then it was supper time, and after it I 
spent just ten minutes in my own tent—to 
take breath, as it were—and then I was off 
again toa glorious camp-fire at the end 
of the Point, around which gathered the 
entire population of the Point and many 
visitors from neighboring islands. 

The clever ones* told good stories and 
recited funny pieces, or sang camp and 
canoe songs, while every one was ex- 
pected to joinin the chorus. Imaginea 
bonfire twenty feet wide and often as 
many feet high, around which gather fully 
two hundred people, dressed in pictur- 
esque costumes, and you have an A.C. A, 
‘‘camp meeting.” I don’t know which I 
prefer—a general camp fire at the main 
camp, or a select one at Paradise. In- 
cluding the paddle back to my own home 
from the big fire in one of the most com- 
fortable canoes at the camp handled by 
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its owner, I think the big. fire will out- 
weight the smaller one—though we have 
had some very choice entertainments 
right in our own little camp. This is 
really what I call 4/e—and I forget even 
what day of the week and month it is 
frequently. I have yet to find a canoeist 
of the other sex who can answer off-hand 
a question relative to dates, and you can 
well understand, therefore, that here, at 
least, business is forgotten and pure fun 
is the order of the day and hour. The 
only answer I get to such questions is 
‘‘Ask me something easier.” 

We did remember Sunday, and held 
services under a big oak tree, with a 
glorious view of the lake framed by 
branches ot the trees, like a great stained 
glass window. ‘The soft turf was sub- 
stituted for pews, and a stump with a flag 
wound around it served as the preacher's 
lectern. It was anoble church, this one 
of ours, without four walls to hedge one’s 
mind in. 

Oh, yes, I can remember Monday, too; 
for on that day the Commodore reviewed 
the fleet. First the canoes formed in 
three long lines and were paddled up the 
bay. Off Paradise they turned and came 
back under sail like a great flock of swans. 
It was a beautiful sight and I wish you 
had been here to enjoy it with me. Then 
it was that I felt myself to be a real 
canoeist, for I joined the fleet in my own 
canoe, and paddled my little boat with 
the rest. But I did not sail back. I have 
been sailing, though, several times in the 
larger canoes, but always with an older and 
more experienced hand than mine on the 
tiller. You may have sailed in cat-boats or 
yachts, but you don’t know what sailing 
really is till you have sailed in a canoe. 

I started out to write you a short letter 
and I have nearly filled the forty pages I 
alluded to in the beginning, and I don’t 
believe you will read it all—yet I have 
not told you of half the things I have to 
tell. When I get back home I will show 
you my collection of photographs—a 
great many have been given to me—and 
these will recall to my mind the things I 
have not time nor space to tell you of 
now. Good-bye till I see you in New 
York. Your old school chum, FLIP. 
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AND LAST 


BY CAPTAIN THOMAS S, BLACKWELL. 


‘How are you, old man?” said I, as I 
administered a hearty whack of recogni- 
tion on a broad, soft back in front of me. 
Yes, it was indeed Brutus Brown — or, as 
he was more familiarly known at school— 
old ‘‘ Booby” Brown. 

Thad not met him since I left Eton, near- 
ly five years before; but beyond a pair of 
light-colored ‘‘mutton-chop” whiskers, 
a slight addition in height, and a no 
slight addition in fat, he was the same 
‘‘Booby” Brown as of yore. Our place 
of meeting was Sewell’s, in Dublin, where 
one of those sales was being carried on 
whereat hunters, the property of those 
apocryphal beings, ‘‘an officer ordered 
abroad,” or “a gentleman having met with 
an accident in the hunting field,” come 
under the hammer. 

“Lot 32. A Bay Gelding. 16.3. A 
perfect hunter for a timid or nervous gen- 
tleman. Well known with the Ballykil- 
moonlight Hounds,” had just been knock- 
ed down to ‘‘ Mr. Brown,” when I nearly 
did likewise to that individual with the 
slap aforementioned. 

He was delighted to see me. We had 
always been the best of friends at Eton, 
though I cannot say that there was very 
much in common between us. I went in 
for all sorts of athletic sports. Nothing 
would make an athlete of Brown. 

We tried to make him a cricketer, but 
he proved a miserable failure. When he 
took the bat if he was not bowled at once, 
he was sure to be out either ‘‘leg before 
wicket,” or by some vigorous but ill-di- 
rected ‘‘swipe” he would send his bails 
flying. If weput him ‘‘point,” he made 
a point of ‘‘buttering” the easiest catch; 
make him ‘‘long stop,” and you might be 
sure the ball would come to a long stop of 
its own accord. 

At football it was much the same—full- 
back; half-back; quarter-back, or forward 
—Brown was nowhere. Then, again, on 
the river, where we thought to make some- 
thing of him, he nearly drowned us a cou- 
ple of times by that piscatorial perform- 
ance yclept ‘‘catching a crab.” In the 
end we left him to chew his cud, in the 
shape of sundry wedges of Everton taffy, 
in quiet bliss. Still with it all he was a 


favorite with every one from his good- 
nature, and freedom with his  pocket- 
money, of which he always had a goodly 
supply. 

‘‘What on earth brings you to ‘dear, 
dirty Dublin?’” said I, when our greetings 
and mutual expressions of astonishment 
had been exchanged; ‘‘and what do you 
want with that brute?” pointing to ‘‘Lot 

2,” who, after lashing out viciously at 
one of those whisky-soaked centaurs who 
hang about all stable yards, commenced 
a series of gyrations, not calculated to win 
the confidence of ‘‘a timid or nervous 
gentleman.” 

“T want ‘that brute’ to hunt, Tom. 
Confound him ! and confound everything 
in the shape of horseflesh, say I!” said 
Brown, with a deep drawn sigh. 

‘‘Why, man, if you hate everything 
equine, what on earth do you want to 
hunt for? I don’t see why you should, 
It’s a free country.” 

‘“Ah! Tom, you don’t know what a 
fix I’m in. It’s a long yarn, and I can't 
tell you now, but come up and dine with 
me at the ‘Shelbourne’ this evening, 
and you'll hear the whole story. You 
know all about this country and its ways, 
and may help me out of the scrape. I 
must go now, as I have an engagement at 
three, but I'll see you at six.” 

‘All right, old fellow, Ill be there,” 
said I, as he jumped up on an ‘‘ outsider” 
and was whirled away down thestreets of 
the ‘‘most car-driving-est city in the 
world.” 

I must confess that the idea of Brown 
coming out in the ro/e of a hunting man 
took me by surprise, and I fear I thought 
more of him and his business that day 
than I did of that important case, ‘‘The 
Queen v. Tim O’Mulligan,” in which I was. 
to appear with Mr. Kilmurphy, Q. C., as 
junior counsel, in the course of a week. 

After a cosy, comfortable little dinner, 
such as you can only get at the ‘‘Shel- 
bourne,” at my suggestion we had in 
some old ‘‘J. J.” and ‘‘the materials” for 
the concoction of that Irishman’s nectar— 
whiskey punch. It soon showed its sub- 
tle influence on the unseasoned Brown, 
and he dashed at once into his troubles. 
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The murder’s out! Brown was in love! 
‘“VYou see,” he began, ‘‘though I don’t 
hunt, I’m a subscriber to our country 
hounds—the Mudshires—and so I went 
to their hunt ball at Middleton. I'm not 
much of a dancer, so I was hanging about 
the door, when I saw the most lovely girl 
I ever laid eyes on, leaning on Jack Har- 
topp’s arm. I thought I never had seen 
anything so exquisite in my life as that 
face. I was struck all of a heap, as they 
say, and I could do nothing but stare at 
her as if I was transfixed. 

“TI watched her promenading up and 
down the room. I watched every turn of 
a waltz. Isaw nothing but her. At last 
the dance was over, and Jack led her over 
to the other side of the room and delivered 
her up to a jolly looking old gentleman 
who was making himself very agreeable 
to a couple of old dowagers. 

‘As quickly as 1 could I made out Jack 
Hartopp. ‘Who's that lady you have 
just been dancing with, Jack?’ I asked. 
‘Hallo! Brown, old man,’ are _vou going 
to be one of the flies?’ he replied, ‘take 
my advice and don’t. It’s no use for you 
to fall in love in that quar- 
ter. You're mobody there 
unless youre a hunting 
man, and your greatest 
enemy can’t accuse you of 
that. Whoisshe? Why, 
don’t you know Violet 
O’Hara?’” 

**Violet O'Hara! Why! 
Brown, she’s my cousin. 
She and her father are just 
back a short time ago from 
England.” 

“You don’t mean it, 
‘Tom!” cried Brown, ‘‘then 
maybe youll be able to 
give me a ‘leg up,’ as they 
say at that confounded 
riding school where I was 
this evening. 

“Tell meall about her, like 
adear old fellow, will you?” 

‘No, finish up your story first,” said I. 

‘* Well,” he continued, ‘‘ Hartopp went 
on to say that Miss O’ Hara was the r rage 
and pride of ‘the Mudshires.’ She had 
been staying most of the season in the 
country, and had hunted regularly with 
them, beating all previous records in the 
number of vulpine brushes and human 
hearts she had won. ‘The O’Haras were 
leaving for Tipperary in a few days, and 
in honor to them the annual hunt ball had 


been held earlier than usual. ‘But come, 
and I'll introduce you to our Diana, my 
boy,’ said Jack to me, ‘but if you can't 
do some fox-hunting talk, look out for a 
snubbing, is all 1 can tell you.’ The old 
gentleman gave me a wring of the hand 
that sent a sort of electric shock through 
my whole body, but the effect was neu- 
tralized by the chilling bow Miss Violet 
gave me, as she cast a contemptuous 
glance at my sombre black suit, more som- 
bre by being almost the only one in that gal- 
axy of scarlet and sky-blue, the livery of the 
Mudshire Hunt. She turned away at once 
and entered into an animated chat on the 
‘run’ of the previous day, with a wretch- 
ed little specimen, who had the good 
fortune to be clad in the magic ‘scarlet 
and sky-blue.” How I hated the fellow ! 

“Old O'Hara was most agreeable-—prais- 
ed the country, praised the ball, praised the 
hunting, and ended up by the query, ‘ Don’t 
you hunt?’ 

***Oh!’ I stammered out, ‘I delight in 
it, but--you see the death of an aunt’— 

‘*Oh! so you do hunt?’ said the im- 


perious Miss Violet, as she turned round 
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“BEDAD! SIR} I'LL SHOW YOU WHAT HUNTING IS.” 
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with a smile, ‘I thought by that coat of 
yours you were one of those good young 
men who object to field sports. I’m glad 
I’m mistaken.’ ‘I really can’t tell you 
how I love it,’ I had the hypocrisy to say; 
but there was truth in it, too, for not hav- 
ing tried it, I couldn't tell. 

“There was that confounded Jack Har- 
topp standing behind us grinning like a 
baboon, and I wasn’t sorry when one of 
the ‘scarlet and sky-blue’ brigade came 
up and claimed Miss O'Hara for a waltz. 
The old gentleman and I became great 
friends, as when I got Jack away I talked 
horses and hunting like a book. In the 
course of conversation it turned out that 
my uncle and old O’Hara had been chums 
at school, which made him more friendly 
than ever, and he ended by giving mea 
most pressing invitation to spend the fag 
end of the hunting season with him in the 
County Tipperary. ‘ Bedad, sir,’ he ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, ‘I'll show you 
what hunting is—none of your kid-glove 
work like here, but real fences—walls.that 
a horse won’t knock down, and that take 
a good tall man to look over—banks like 
the side of a house, with ‘‘grips” on both 
sides like saw-pits—trivers that there’s no 
jumping, and that you'd never find the 
bottom of. Ah, man! a day with “the 
Ballyslopgutteries” is worth living for. 
Why! we have more collar bones and 
limbs broken in one run than they have 
here in a season!’ Just then Miss 
Violet come up and her father said, ‘Oh! 
Violet, Brown, here, has promised to come 
over to us for some hunting. I think 
we'll be able to give him a taste of the rale 
thing?’ ‘I’m glad you're coming, Mr. 
Brown,’ said Miss Violet, most graciously. 
‘I think we caz show you something 
unique in the way of hunting. But let me 
warn you that many a man who has 
graduated with honors in the English 
hunting field gets woefully ‘‘spun” in 
Ireland.’ 

‘*But any way the upshot of the whole 
thing is that I am booked to break my 
neck or make an ass of myself somehow. 
You will say, ‘Why did you accept the 
invitation?’ and my answer is that if I 
knew my neck was to be broken [ could 
not resist the chance of seeing that lovely 
face which has haunted me ever since that 
memorable night of the ball, once more.” 

“Well, Brown,” I said, ‘‘you are in a 
bad case, but we must see and get you 
through in some way, but how I’m sure 
I don’t know. 
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‘*You must know that my uncle thinks 
of hardly anything but hunting. He 
hunts his own hounds, a pack of the old 
Irish ‘black and tans;’ the strain of which 
has been in the O’Hara family for a couple 
of centuries, The country is ‘a caution,’ 
and it takes a horse like a cat, and aman 
with a heart like a lion, to get over it at 
all.” 

‘‘What the deuce will become of me?” 
said poor ‘‘ Booby,” with a sigh which 
ought to have raised a feeling of pity in 
me, but which really set me off in a fit 
of laughing that took me some minutes 
to get over. 

‘It’s too bad to laugh at a fellow like 
that,” said he. ‘‘I don’t know how you'd 
care to be in such a scrape.” 

‘‘Come, old man, don’t get huffy over 
it,” said I; ‘‘ Icouldn’t for the life of me 
help it when I saw your lugubrious vis- 


age. But matters are not so bad as you 
think. They are going to have a regular 


week of it at Knockmedown Hall—in your 
honor, I suppose—and Charlie Brabazon 
and I are going down for it. You remem- 
ber Charlie at Eton, don’t you? Well, 
between us, we'll manage to get you 
through some way or another. But, tell 
me, what have you been doing and what 
are your plans ?” 

‘“Well,- as soon as I found out what I 
had let myself in for, I have hardly been 
offa horse’s back. Ride, ride, ride, from 
morning till night, and yet it takes me all 
I know tokeep mein the saddle. I’ve been 
in Dublin for the last ten days and am tak- 
ing lessons at Lalouette’s. You talk about 
your uncle’s pack. I think I'll be fit to 
‘go’ with them as they say, for I’m nearly 
‘black and tan’ myself. Black from falls, 
and half choked with all the confounded 
tan I swallow every time I take a ‘header’ 
into it, and that’s pretty nearly each time 
Itry ajump. How I do loathe the sight 
of those bars! And that beast, Peter 
Lalouette, too! What do you think he 
called out to me to-day? I got pitched 
out of the saddle onto the horse’s neck, 
jumping a bar, and while I was trying to 
struggle back again he said, ‘Oh! stay 
where you are till you jump the next bar, 
Mr. Brown, it’s not worth your while to get 
back in the saddle.’ I knew the brute 
was grinning at me all the time. 

‘‘T wanted to get a good, quiet, sensible 
horse to take down to O’Hara’s with me, 
and they invested that wretched ‘‘ Lot 32” 
with so many virtues at Sewell’s that I 
thought I was getting a treasure.” 
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‘‘Well, Brown, there’s nothing for it but 
to make the most of your timehere. I'll 
go to Lalouette’s with you. My early 
education was not neglected like yours, 
and I can ride a bit, and give you better 
practical hintsthan Peter. My experience 
at ‘the Bar’ may help you over this ‘bar 
sinister. ’” 

Monday, the 16th of March, found 
Brown, Charlie Brabazon and myself at 
King’s Bridge Railway Station em rou/e for 
Knockmedown Hall. I must say, from 
what I had seen of voor ‘‘Booby’s” per- 
formance in the Riding School, for the last 
few days, that I had many misgivings as 
to the result of his visit. He felthe was 
going under false pretenses, I am sure, for 
he was dreadfully glum, in spite of all 
Charlie’s never-flagging fun. 

We got to Ballykillbotherem Station, 
where we found the O’Haras’ wagonetie 
awaiting us. On the platform was another 
traveler, bound also for Knockmedown 
Hall. This was Capt. Crasher, of ‘The 
Bays,” whom I knew by sight, and by 
repute, as one of the hardest riding- men 
with the ‘‘ killing Kildares.” 

He was superintending the un- 
loading of a magnificent hunter 


the last to get down, having evidently gone 
to unusual pains in getting himself up. 

Poor fellow! I think his hopes were 
down to zero when he saw the cool, 
matter-of-fact way Miss Violet received 
him, but Crasher was telling her of a 
‘‘vood thing” they had with the ‘‘ Kil- 
dares” a few days before, and she had 
ears for nothing else. 

The Captain took my cousin in to dinner, 
Charlie playfully offering his arm to poor 
Brown, and leaving my uncle and myself 
to form the rear guard. 

Dinner was dull enough—Crasher and 
Violet were the only ones who kept up the 
stream of conversation, and from what I 
could catch it was nothing but hounds, 
horses, runs, etc. 

After Violet left the room, the Captain 
still had it all his own way, telling of the 
most Munchausen-like exploits in the hunt- 
ing field. 

My uncle did not seem to care much 
for the gallant Captain, and the only time 
Brown seemed to cheer up was when the 
old gentleman whispered to him, ‘‘ With 
all his big talk, wait till you see him at 





from a horse-box, and when he 
had started his groom on him, i 
he condescended to join us in} 
the wagonette. 











' 
My uncle met us with a real | 
hearty Hibernian welcome on the 
steps of “the Hall,” and after 5 
retiring to our rooms we met in | 
the drawing-room. Brown was 





















‘*! GOT PITCHED OUT OF THE SADDLE ON THE HORSE'S NECK.” 
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“A GAY SCENE WAS THE LAWN OF KNOCKMEDOWN HALL.” 


some of the big Slopguttery bog drains 
to-morrow.” 

Before my uncle dropped into his usual 
after-dinner nap, he informed us that the 
meet for the next day, St. Patrick’s Day, 
was to be at  Ballydonoghue Cross 
Roads, and they expected a big meet, as 
the men from the ‘‘Galway Blazers” al- 
ways turned out there. 

‘‘And look here, my boy,” he said to 
Brown, ‘‘I’m going to give you a mount— 
I don’t think much of that nag of yours 
(Brown had sent Lot 32 down the previous 
day), and I'm going to give you ‘Icono- 
clast,’ the best horse in the county if a 
man will only let him go, and can sit on 
him. He’s a divil to ride; but I know 
from what you told me, that you won't 
mind that—and Id like you to show that 
fellow Crasher the way to go.” 

In the drawing-room after dinner the 
Captain monopolized Violet again; he 
talked hunting, sang hunting songs and 
made himself particularly agreeable. 

When we retired to our rooms Brown 
came in to me to smoke a cigar. 


‘I wish to goodness,” said poor 
Brown, ‘‘that I hadn’t come atall. There’s 
that Crasher taken regular possession of 
your cousin, and she won't even look 
at me. I feel awfully miserable, and 
what on earth am I to do to-morrow with 
the brute of a horse I have to ride? I 
know I shall be disgraced before the girl 
that I love better than my life. Can't I 
get suddenly ill, or something of that 
sort, as an excuse? Do help me, Tom, 
like a dear fellow.” 

“Well, Brown, I must confess that 
things do not wear a very rosy hue 
for you, but you can’t show the white 
feather. Ballydonoghue Cross Roads 
means trying Knockpin Wood, which is 
always a sure find, so there is no chance 
of a blank day. The country round 
Knockpin is about the ‘wickedest’ bit in 
Tipperary for big fences and drains. 

‘“*Tconoclast’is ‘a divil to ride,’ as my 
uncle says, but he is a splendid hunter 7/ 
you can stay on him.” 

‘‘Ah! thefe’s the trouble,” groaned poor 
Brown. ‘‘You know I'll never stay on 
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him. The first fence will dispose of me, 
and of all my hopes.” 

‘Well, we must only try to engineer 
the matter the best way we can. Perhaps 
some happy inspiration will come to me 
before morning. Il domy best for you, 
any way, and I can do no more. Good 
night, old fellow; I can hardly wish you 
pleasant dreams. 

St. Patrick’s Day was all that a 
fox-hunter could desire. The morning 
was one of those gray ones, with ‘‘the 
southerly wind and cloudy sky,” which 
have the reputation of proclaiming ‘‘the 
hunting morning’; one of those days when 
we may expect that subtle and mysteri- 
ous, but most necessary adjunct to hunt- 
ing, scent, to be on its good behavior. 

We had a large party to breakfast, all in 
the most boisterous good spirits at the 
prospects of a good hunting day, over 
the cream of the Ballyslopguttery coun- 
try. 
ll? No! I can't include poor Brown, 
for he was looking as miserable as any one 
could. He looked well, too, in his hunt- 
ing toggery, which he had got from one of 
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the best Bond Street tailors. The only 
fault was that everything was too new 
and glossy ; but those pristine hues will 
soon lose their glory, I thought, as I 
figured to myself the unfortunate Brown 
flying like a sky-rocket from the back ot 
“Iconoclast” into one of those stygian 
Slopguttery drains. 

A gay scene was the lawn of Knockme- 
down Hall that morning. 

The centre of attraction was “the pack;” 
their ‘“‘black and tan” coats shining and 
glancing in the sun, when his solar 
majesty smiled graciously out on us from 
behind a bank of leaden clouds. ‘The red 
coats of the huntsman and ‘‘ whips,” and 
the glossy skins of a number of horses 
which were being led about by ragged 
urchins, to whom the guerdon of the ex- 
pected ‘‘sixpence” or ‘‘shilling” was a 
regular harvest, lent an animation to the 
picture sweet to the heart of the fox- 
hunter. 

Breakfast over, there was a move for 
the hall, and a search for hats, caps, 
whips, and the various belongings of the 
hunting man. 





‘* TIGHTENING OF GIRTHS.” 
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The Galway contingent, 
and other breakfasters who 
had dropped in, now got 
their several steeds, and 
after elaborate examina- 
tions of bridles, bits, etc., 
tightening of girths, and 
shortening or lengthening 
of stirrup-leathers, they 
got ‘‘aboard” their nags. 
- The horses belonging 
to the Hall were led up to 
the stone steps at the hall 
door. Violet, with the 
assistance of the devoted 
Captain Crasher, vaulted 
lightly into the saddle, her 
beautiful mare  ‘‘ Lady- 
bird” giving a joyous 
neigh of welcome and 
satisfaction. My uncle 
was on his old veteran 
weight-carrier, ‘‘ Banag- 
her” ; the Captain rode on 
his own magnificent bay ; 
and Charlie Brabazon had 
a long, low, brown cob 
that knew as much ot 
hunting as most horses. 

As the quartette moved 
off, the Captain taking his 
place as equerry to Miss 
Violetas a matter of course, 
my uncle called out to us: 

‘‘Now, then! Tom and Brown! look 
sharp and come on.” 

‘‘Make some excuse to go back to your 
room,” I hurriedly whispered Brown, as I 
had a presentiment of some unpleasant 
contrelemps at the mounting of ‘Icono- 
clast.” 

“Oh!” cried Brown, taking the hint, 
‘‘T must run up to my room for my whip. 
You go on—we'lll be after you in a min- 
ute.” 

‘‘Well, look alive,” called out my 
uncle, as he moved off up the avenue. A 
bend in the avenue soon hid them from 
view, and Brown came down looking as 
white as a ghost. A groom was leading 
my mount (one of the carriage horses, a 
big brute sixteen hands high, that could 
never forget his profession, even when 
he got amongst the equine aristocracy of 
the hunting field, as hardly any amount 
of the spur and whip would make him 
break his high-stepping trot), and the 
noted ‘‘Iconoclast.” ‘‘Ike,” as he was 
popularly called in the stables, was a 
splendid animal, a rich bay, with legs 
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“HER BEAUTIFUL MARE, ‘LADY BIRD,’ GIVING A JOYOUS NEIGH OF WELCOME.” 


and quarters that looked equal to sur- 
mounting anything in the way of a fence; 
but there was a something in the way he 
showed the white of his eye that unmis- 
takably told of the latent leaven of His 
Satanic Majesty lurking somewhere. 

Brown went up to him very gingerly, 
with an ingratiatory ‘“Whoa! poor fel- 
low!” but ‘Iconoclast” fidgeted away 
from him with a whisk of his tail. 

‘Why, man,” I called out, ‘‘ you're 
getting up the wrong side.” 

**Oh!” he replied, ‘‘1 generally mount 
on that side.” 

He went round to the other side, how- 
ever, and with the assistance of the groom 
and myself, he was hoisted into the sad- 
dle, and we were ready for a start. 

I caught Tim, the groom, giving a 
knowing wink at a brother chip, and as we 
rode off I heard him say: ‘‘ Be the tare 
o’ war, Mick! but that’s a queer fellow for 
the masther to put up on ould ‘Ike.’” 

Contrary to my expectation, ‘Icono- 
clast’ was in a most amiable mood, 
and jogged along by the side of my 
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high-stepping steed like an old gentle- 
man’s cob. 

When we got to Ballydonoghue Cross 
Roads—where ‘‘ the meet” had been—we 
found that all had moved off to Knockpin 
Wood, so we trotted along afterthem. The 
wood was a big thick covert of some 
hundreds of acres, running by the side of 
the Banagher road. The covert was in- 
tersected by numerous ‘‘rides,” which 
had absorbed ‘‘the field,” as no one was 
visible; but we could hear the cracking 
of whips, the tooting of horns, and the 
encouraging cheers of the huntsman to 
his pack, with an occasional bay of some 
hound as he thought he had made a find. 

We pulled up on the Yoad to listen. 
‘‘Iconoclast’s” eye began tolook wilder, 
and to show more white; with his ears 
pricked, and quivering with excitement, 
as he drank in every sound which came 
from the Wood, he was a picture worthy 
of a Rosa Bonheur. 

A portentous calm—a long, low wimper 
as an old hound hits off the scent, 
quickly followed by another and another 
canine endorsement, till with a crash 
the question of ‘‘a find” is carried by 
acclamation. 

Nearer and nearer they drive their fox 





*“ICONOCLAS1’S EYE BEGAN 
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in our direction—a calm of a few seconds 
as the wily quarry throws them off the 
scent by some vulpine dodge—but there! 
they have him again, and the chorus be- 
comes fast and furious ! 

In a few seconds I saw the fox steal 
out of the wood, stop and listen for a 
moment, and then scuttle across the field, 
and pass the road within a dozen yards 
of where we stood. 

I gave a stentorian ‘‘ Tally-ho” as the 
hounds came streaming out, and forget- 
ting everything in the glorious intoxica- 
tion of the moment, I clapped the spurs 
into old ‘‘ Landau,” and startled him into 
a sharp canter down the lane which the 
fox and hounds had just taken. 

I was pulling up to open a gate on the 
lane, when past me like a rocket flew a 
form which I made out to be ‘‘Icono- 
clast,” and a’ white-faced human being 
with hands tightly clutching the mane, 
and spurs driven deep into the sides of the 
horse. 

A flash anda bound, as they cleared the 
gate, and sent the top bar spinning over 
my head, and Brown was gone! 


It was a ‘‘red-letter day ”—-one of the 
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“AS THEY CLEARED THE GATE AND SENT THE TOP BAR SPINNING.” 


best runs they ever had with ‘the Bally- 
slopgutteries.” By my knowledge of the 
geography of Tipperary and judicious 
cross-cuttings I managed to see most of it. 

It was a regular ‘‘stern chase” all the 
way, ‘‘the field” never getting on terms 
with the hounds, which went like a bit of 
scandal through a country town. They 
ran their fox through the cream of the 
Ballyslopguttery country, crossed the noted 
Slopguttery meadows (where many an 
unfortunate equestrian was invested in 
the order of the Bath in the miry ditches 
of that alluvial district), over the big dry- 
stone walls of the furze-clad Kilbarron 
Hills; raced him, withouta check, through 
the park of Lord O’Slutherlim; by the 
village of Clonboycott; across the huge 
banks of the Knocktrin pastures, to the 
Ballyfinboy River, where the first check 
occurred. 

After a cast or two, it was evident that 
our game had crossed the stream. Some 
of the pack swam over, and quickly pick- 
ing up the trail, were away again like a 
shot. 


The river was impassable to eques- 
trians, as the banks on both sides were 
steep and boggy. So there was nothing 
for it but to gallop up to O'Haggarty Bridge 
to effect a crossing. 

Then we took a bee line for Rodeen, 
for which point we knew our fox would 
head, The road favored’ ‘‘ Landau” and 
we made Rodeen just a few seconds after 
the cross-country division. Judge of my 
astonishment when I rode up, to see 
Brown gracefully presenting ‘the brush” 
to Violet!!! 

Could I believe my eyes? Yes, there 
was Brown as large as life, but in a very 
dilapidated condition. 

His hat was gone, a brier had tatooed 
the side of-his face, his coat was in tatters, 
and he was regularly cased in mud. 

‘‘Iconoclast” looked the worse for 
wear, too, as he stood quietly by, his 
sides heaving like a pair of bellows, and 
all flecked over with foam and mire. 
Anything to equal the congratulations 
that Brown got, I never heard. ‘By 
Jove, sir,” said my uncle, as he wrung 
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hand over and over again, ‘‘ you 
a brick! To say you have beat 
the whole of the Ballyslopguttery Hunt, 
to say nothing of all the Galway 
fellows, and you knowing nothing of the 
country, too.” 

But Violet's praise was what he wanied, 
and he got it. 

‘“Well, Mr. 
her sweetest 


are 


Brown,” said she, with 
smile, ‘‘I am so proud 
of you. I never dreamt you could 
go as you have done. To beat the 
whole of us on our own ground!” Poor 
Brown fairly glowed with pleasure 
through his mask of mud and scratches, 
at her noticing him as she did. 

After a few repairs, and Violet had 
with her own fair fingers tied her handker- 
chief round Brown’s head, we set out for 
home, Violet selecting our hero for her 
escort, in the most marked manner. He 
was in the seventh heaven, I could see, 
by the look of pride and happiness in his 
face. A few miles along the road we 
overtook a woe-begone huntsman, drag- 
ging a limping horse after him. ‘‘ How 
are the mighty fallen!” It was Crasher ! 
True enough, one of the Slopguttery 
ditches had claimed him for its own, and 
it took half a dozen rustics, with ropes, to 
extricate him and his horse. A miserable 
looking object he was, coated with a thick 
paste of slimy black muck. 

Violet’s merry laugh as she recognized 
her knight of the morning, must have 
been gall and wormwood to the gallant 
Captain. 

‘‘Oh! Captain Crasher,” she cried, as 
the tears ran down her cheeks with laugh- 
ter, ‘‘you must forgive me, but you «uv 
look so awfully dirty.” 

‘‘Ah! Crasher,” says my uncle. ‘You 
see this is a different sort of thing to your 
little artificial Kildare country. How do 
you like our drains, my boy?” 

Crasher made some very uncompli- 
mentary remark about drains, and I am 
afraid made use of a few adjectives at the 
same time. 

A pleasant evening was that of St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. We had a large party at the 
Hall. 

Brown was the hero of the day. St. 
Patrick was nowhere with him. He took 
Violet in to dinner, zce Crasher, super- 
seded ; his health was drank with three 
times three and “He's a jolly good fel- 
low” —and, in fact, he was made so 
much of that I don’t think he knew 
whether he was on his head or his feet, 
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After dinner, when we gentlemen ad- 
journed to the drawing-room, Violet 
asked the happy Brown to play a game 
of chess. It was avery long game, but 
it did not seem so to the players, who 
seemed to be thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves. 


‘‘T think that looks like a case,” 
sneered the discarded Crasher. 
“Yes,” said Charlie Brabazon, with 


a wink; ‘‘likea case of Brown wins her.” 

“Well, how on earth did it happen?” 
were my first words when I got Brown by 
himself that night. 

‘‘How did it happen? I'll try to tell, 
but lm hanged if I know very well my- 
self. In the first place, the minute you 
gave that confounded ‘'Tally-ho,’ and 
started off, my horse went perfectly wild. 
The first thing he did was to stand 
straight up on his hind legs. _ I clutched 
him by the mane and stuck my heels 
into him to hold on by. I suppose 
my spurs got jammed into him, for he 
gave a few bounds that nearly shook 
the life out of me, before he darted off 
after you. 

‘*T remember flying past you, and over 
the gate on the lane, but I don’t recollect 
anything after that except that we went 
bounding and bumping over everything, 


tearing through  briers and_ hedges, 
splashing through drains and_ rivers. 
Mazeppa’s ride was a trifle to it! At last 


there was one great bump, a flounder, 
andacrash. The next thing I remember 
was looking up and seeing a big fellow in 
a velveteen coat, with a gun under his 
arm, standing over me, and_ holding 
‘Iconoclast’ by the bridle. 

‘“““Where am I? Who are you? I 
asked. 

‘**Well,’ he answered, ‘I’m Lord Kil- 
gobbin’s game-keeper, and_ that’s his 
demesne wall there. But who are you, 
and what brings vou here?’ he asked. 

“TI told lim as well as I could how 
matters stood—that I had been hunt- 
ing, my horse had run away with me, 
and so on. 

‘“«* Well,’ he said, ‘you may thank your 
stars, sir, that 1 came up so soon and got 
the horse away from you, or he would 
have rolled on you or kicked you getting 
up.’ 

‘“‘I thanked him for his help, and asked 
him how I would get back here. 2 

‘““«Hold on a little,’ said he, ‘and 
youll have the whole lot of them here in 
a few minutes. I heard the hounds just 
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“BROWN GRACEFULLY PRESENTING THE BRUSH TO VIOLET.” 


now over at Knocktrin. They must 
have crossed the river there. but the 


huntsmen will have to go up to O’Hag- 


garty Bridge. 

““*Whist! here they are coming as 
fast as they can—the hounds, I mean. 
We'll have them here in a jiffy. The fox 
is sure to come straight for this point, 
for it’s the only place on this side he can 
get into the demesne.’ 

‘*A sudden, bright thought struck me. 

«Took here, my man,’ I said, 
‘would you care to earn a ten-pound note 
easily ?’ 

“*Ra-ather,’ was his reply, as a 
knowing grin stole over his face. ‘But 
how ?” 

‘««Fasily enough—you shoot me that 
fox and get me the brush.’ 

‘«*’m your man,’ said he, as he looked 
at his gun to see the cartridges were all 
right. 

«Sure enough, in a few minutes the fox 
came lopping slowly along, his trailing 
brush and weary gait telling us that he 
was nearly dead beat. He freshened up 
a bit when he saw the demesne before 


him, knowing that once through that gate 
he was safe. There is an old saying, 
‘Not to crow till you’re out of the wood,’ 
but the poor fox might have altered it to, 
‘Not to crow till you're z#/o the wood,’ 
for just as he passed us Velveteens 
gave him the right barrel and rolled him 
over. 

‘‘He whipped off the brush with his 
knife, gave it to me, pocketed the ten- 
pound note, and was back into the 
demesne like a shot. 

‘*He was hardly gone when the hounds 
came yelling up, and in a few seconds 
had obliterated all evidences of vulpe- 
cide. 

‘«The rest of the story you know your- 
self.” 

‘*Well, I never heard anything to equal 
your streak of luck,” I exclaimed; ‘‘but 
how on earth are you to carry on the de- 
ception? I don't see any possible way 
outof it. You can’t sprain your ankle, or 
get diphtheria or cholera morbus, or 
something of that kind, for they would 
have the doctor with you at once. The 
only thing for you to dois to bolt while 
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you bear your blushing honors thick 
upon you. I know it’s hard to tear your- 
self away now, but it’s got to be done.” 

**T know it only too well,” sighed poor 
Brown, “but it’s hard lines to have to go 
away when I'm getting on so famously. 
Do you know, I almost flatter myself that 
your cousin really likes me a little. She 
was so different to me all this evening, 
that I dont know whether I'm on my 
head or my feet. But let me hear what 
you propose I should do.” 

“IT have my plan mapped out,” I re- 
plied. “Ive arranged that youshall geta 
telegram to-morrow morning. You have 
your cue now and will know how to act 
on it when the time comes. But above 
all things, be natural, and seem sur- 
prised and put out. Iwon’t tell you what 
the telegram will be, for then you would 
only be thinking over it, and what you 
would say, and be sure to make a mull 
of it. So, good night, and be all ready 
for a move to-morrow.” 

‘Tam awfully obliged to you, old fel- 
low, for helping me out of the scrape. 
It's too bad that I have to go, but I see 
quite clearly I musé. Good-night.” 

Next morning we were a very pleasant 
party at breakfast. Crasher did not put 
in an appearance, having got a bad cold 
trom the ducking he got, he sent word. 

Violet was at Brown to get full particu- 
lars of ‘“‘the run,” which ‘‘no one had 
seen anything of but him.” 

I am sure his reticence was put down 
to modesty, but I, who knew the part 
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he had played, nearly choked with sup- 
pressed merriment. 

The letter-bag generally arrived during 
breakfast time, and it did on this particu- 
lar morning. When the servant was 
handing it to my uncle, he said, ‘‘ John 
says, sir, that there’s a telegram for Mr. 
Brown.” 

Sure enough, there was _ the indescriba- 
ble colored envelope which has so often 
brought a pang of fear or hope to many a 
heart. 

Brown tore it open, read it, and witha 
voice and manner that I could have 
patted him on the back for, said, ‘‘Oh! 
my poor aunt is dangerously ill—dying !” 

He handed it to my uncle, who read 
it out, “Aunt dying. No hope. Come at 
once. 

“T must catch this evening’s mail 
steamer for Holyhead,” said Brown, with 
capitally feigned emotion, ‘‘and try and 
get to Bath by noon to-morrow, though 
I fear I will be too late. All our family go 
suddenly that way.” 

A great deal of sympathy was shown 
for Brown in his trouble, every one want- 
ing todo something for him. My uncle 
was the only one who showed symptoms 
of disgust. 

‘“‘Hang the old woman!” he said 
to me when Brown left the room; ‘‘ why 
the dickens did she take ill now? Id 
have given a good deal to see Brown 
take another day out of ‘Iconoclast.’ 
By Jove, Tom, he mus¢be a tearing man 
in the saddle!” 
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‘** DOING’ THE FLOWER BEDS ON HIS SHETLAND PONY,” 


I drove him to the railway station, 
and made myself quite ill laughing over 
the whole affair. 

He was not so happy. 

‘‘Hang it all,” he said, ‘‘I feel myself 
such a mean humbug to run off this way. 
If you only knew how kind and sympa- 
thetic that sweet darling girl was to me, 
Tom, you could feel for me having to tear 
myself away. I half wish I had chanced 
it and stayed on.” 

‘Yes, youdonkey ! and have seen the 
heroic fabric that your brilliant coup de 
MANE has built up, rudely demolished. 
Take my word for it, that your only 
chance is to go with flying colors. Who 
knows how things may turn out yet? 
You know them now, and can come back 
some time when there is no hunting.” 

**Oh, yes,” he said, “both your uncle 
and Miss O’Hara made me promise to 
come back soon. That’s about the only 
comfort I have.” 

I did not see Brown till the following 
July, when he called in at my rooms in 
Dublin to see me, on his way down to 
the O’Haras’. 

He could ride fairly well now, he told 
me, having been continually at it. 

‘*That is—road work ; for hang me if 
I'll ever be caught in the hunting field 
again. However, there’s no chance of 
any cross country business at present.” 


The next I heard of him was a letter 
from him beginning with ravings about 
the divine Violet, ending up with the 
information that he was engaged to 
her, and they were to be married in 
October, and asking me to be his ‘‘best 
man”—a post I wrote accepting with 
great pleasure. 

I knew Brown to be a real good 
honest fellow, and that Violet was lucky 
to get him. 

Even now, after a goodly number of 
years, you have only to mention “a 
brush,” to make Brown color up like a 
peony, as Violet glances archly at him 
from over her work. She has settled down 
into a most exemplary matron, and never 
mentions such things as horses and 
hounds. But her eldest boy, who, by the 
way, rejoices in the name of Percy Icon- 
oclast, bids fair to turn out a chip of 
the old block (on the maternal side), if 
I may judge by the style in which he is 
‘‘doing” the flower beds in front of the 
house, on his Shetland pony, with his 
grandfather looking on with an admiring 
eye and many a word of praise and en- 
couragement. 

As the world goes, I know no more 
happy man than Brown; and for the wife 
that has made him so, he may, I think I 
may with safety say, thank ‘‘His first 
and last Brush.” 








SLEDS AND SLEDGING IN ARCTIC REGIONS, 


BY WILLIAM H. GILDER, 
United States Navy. 


To the inhabitants of cold countries the 
sledge is a matter of great importance. 
Scarcely any of them know anything con- 
ceriting the assistance in hauling loads over 
comparatively even ground to be derived 
from wheels. So, too, in countries where 
snow is rare, wheels are used and sledges 
unknown. Even at this late day, strange 
though it may appear, wheels of the most 
primitive fashion are still in use in civilized 
countries. In the lower provinces of 
Spain, I have seen carts with solid wood- 
en wheels made of layers of flat boards 
cut out round and nailed together, with the 
grain crossed at right angles. On a 
parallel with this sort of wheels are the 
seal-skin sleds occasionally used by the 
Eskimos of the Arctic Archipelago of 
North America. The difficulties these 
poor people labor under is not a lack.of 
ingenuity, but lack of wood. Those living 
on the coast lines frequented by vessels in 
search of whales, get a small supply from 
strangers, and they have besides gathered 
some wood from the wrecks of unfort- 
unate whalers and expeditionary ships 
that have been lost in their vicinity. The 
interior tribes, however, have no wood 
except what they get from the dwellers on 
the coast, and a very small quantity of 
driftwood that is found on the west of 
King William’s Land. They are therefore 
sometimes put to the greatest straits to 
get wood for the most ordinary purposes. 
In lieu thereof, handles for their knives 
are made from the antlers of the reindeer 
and bones of other animals. Their bows 
are of the same material reinforced with 
horn of the musk-ox and bound round 
with cord of plaited sinews. 

Seal-skin runners are used only when 
wood cannot be obtained, and in their 
construction much ingenuity is displayed. 
The seal skin for this purpose is rolled up, 
dipped in water, and the roll flattened by 
pressure. It is then allowed to freeze 
while flat, the ends having been previously 
gathered up and sewed so as to make the 
necessary upward curvein front. The bot- 
toms of the runners are then covered with 
moss, which is broken up fineand moisten- 
ed with water, and then allowed to freeze 
upon the runner. The moss is used like 
hair in mortar, to bind the ice and make 


it more tough. It also, by its elas- 
ticity, somewhat relieves the ice shoe 
and prevents its breaking off. Almost all 
sleds for use in the dry snow of the land 
are so shod, and have to be handled very 
carefully to keep the shoe of ice as perfect 
as possible. When halted at night or in 
camp, such sleds have to be buried in the 
snow, both as a protection from the rays 
of the sun in spring, and from the raven- 
ous appetite of the dogs at all times. 
Sleds used on salt water ice and snow do 
not require icing. 

Sometimes I have seen small sleds cut 
entirely out of a block of ice, which upon 
smooth snow move very nicely, but, as 
would readily be imagined, will not stand 
a great deal of rough usage. Many of 
the sleds of the tribes on the Boothia Isth- 
mus and Adelaide Peninsula are of wood 
from the small boats of the Zrebus and 
Terror, which were found by the natives 
at the several places where they were 
abandoned by the perishing crews of 
those vessels, or where they subsequently 
floated ashore when the ice broke up. 
Lieutenant Schwatka purchased a sled 
from Netchillik Eskimos, in the year 
1879, which had originally been used by 
the retreating crews of the Z7vebus and 
Terror, on which to transport one of their 
boats. It had been cut down by the na- 
tives to about one-half its original dimen- 
sions, and in fact the runners, which were 
of oak planks, were all of the sled that 
remained. Cross-pieces of reindeer ant- 
lers had taken the places of the original 
oaken slats and were lashed to the runners 
with thongs of seal skin. 

The Iwilik and Kinnepatoo Eskimos 
of North Hudson Bay and Rowe’s Wel- 
come are now pretty generally supplied 
with sleds having plank runners and cross- 
pieces of barrel staves, procured from the 
whaling ships, lashed with  seal-skin 
thongs. These are very strong and heavy. 
The meagre supply of wood among these 
people has taxed their ingenuity and pa- 
tience to the fullestextent. I remember an 
Iwilik native, named Aluktay, who spent 
several weeks in cutting out the keel of the 
wrecked whaler, Oray Zaft, ashore in the 
harbor at Marble Island, and sawing it in 
two lengthwise to make runners for a 
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sled. When it is remembered that all the 
tools he had for this purpose were a very 
dull hatchet, a knife and a saw which had 
never been sharpened since it left New 
Bedford, on a whaler, many years before, 
his indomitable energy and patience must 
be appreciated. 

Such sleds as these are used by these peo- 
ple in all their winter journeys. They are 
shod with slabs sawed from the jawbone of 
the whale. The jawbone of this monster 
of the deep is sufficiently long to permit 
of strips being cut from it in lengths of 
fifteen feet and more. The inside is filled 
with spongy matter that is easily chopped 
off with a hatchet, leaving the slabs, 
which are usually cut three or four inches 
wide and about three-quarters of an inch 
thick. ‘They are fastened to the runners 
with thongs of seal skin that are sunken 
into the shoes so as to avoid friction upon 
the snow. _ Before starting out on a trip, 
the whole bone shoe is liberally iced with 
water squirted on from the mouth and 
rubbed smooth with the warm hand of 
the hunter, a process very tedious and 
very cold. But when this coating is worn 
away or broken off by contact with 
stones, bare ground, or on ice from which 
the snow has been blown away, the sled 
apparently increases in weight prodigious- 
ly. During the day this icing is renewed 
as often as convenient, and a bag or bottle 
of water is usually carried for that purpose. 
This water bottle cannot be left on the 
sled, but must be carried about the person 
insuch a way as to prevent its freezing, 
and to this end is usually worn inside the 
deer-skin shirt of the driver. Sometimes 
it becomes necessary to dig a water hole 
through the ice even when from five to 
seven feet thick, to obtain water with 
which to ice the shoes when the morning's 
coating has been broken off on the road, 
the time lost in getting the water being 
more than compensated for by the increased 
speed and greater comfort of a well-iced 
sled. The Russians, as well as the Tchoukt- 
chis, Tunguses, Yakoots, in fact all the 
northern people in Siberia, ice the runners 
of their dog sleds in the same way as the 
Eskimos of North America. 

Upon long journeys with dogs, I have 
often had occasion to notice the animals 
that drew the sled. Dogs, as a rule, al- 
ways pull the best they can. If the load 
is heavy and they cannot go beyond a 
walk, they press forward against their col- 
lars and tug panting away with their 
tongues lolling out of their mouths. If 
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the load is light, they run at the top of 
their speed, and seem to enjoy the work. 
They are almost always ready for a spurt. 
A good driver is one who is_ forever 
urging on his team by voice or whip, 
and he is constantly calling each dog by 
name. It is a very noisy performance, 
indeed, and there is perhaps nowhere in 
the world anything else like it. 

My first experience upon a dog sled 
was gained in North Hudson Bay in the 
fall of 1878, and it included a very exhil- 
arating adventure. My journey was for 
the purpose of visiting a family of Es- 
kimos, living in a snow hut situated 
“one sleep” (two days) from our en- 
campment near Depot Island. There 
were with metwo natives, and the wife 
of one of them. During the second day’s 
journey a reindeer was seen some dis- 
tance ahead, on the further side of a large 
lake whose smooth, snow-covered sur- 
face allowed the sled to run very easily. 
The sled was halted, and the two young 
hunters started at a rapid gait to head off 
the game. Owcome, the pretty wife of 
Coamalee, remained with me to take care 
of the sled and team. Suddenly all the 
dogs jumped to their feet and went 
full cry in pursuit of a herd of reindeer 
that came down upon the lake about a 
quarter of a mile off. The antlered herd 
stopped to take one frightened look at 
the yelping pack, with the sled at its 
heels, and then bounded away as fast as 
their flying feet could carry them. They 
gained rapidly upon the dogs, but these 
never slackened their speed nor ceased 
their yells, while there I sat without the 
least idea of what would be the result or 
how to stop the crazy hounds. Indeed 
it was all I could do to hold on to the 
sled as it bounced over occasional rough 
places, and I must have looked ridicu- 
lous enough, for Owcome was so over- 
come with laughter that she was _per- 
fectly helpless, while I scarcely knew 
whether to laugh or cry. It was cer- 
tainly a novel situation for me. Run 
away with by a team of half savage dogs 
in the frozen wastes of North Hudson 
Bay, my.only companion a pretty Es- 
kimo squaw who evidently had never 
in her life seen anything half so funny. 
If all my faculties had not been so fully 
occupied with maintaining my position 
on the sled as I knelt upon it, holding to 
a cross slat with a grip of desperation, 
yet bouncing high in the air every time 
a rough spot was reached, I too might 
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have thought it funny. But the result 
was still too uncertain for me to appreci- 
ate a joke at that time. 

“How do you _ stop these infernal 
fools?” I cried at last in utter despera- 
tion. 

‘Me no saby,” she answered, and then, 
too weak from laughing to hold on any 
longer, out she went, and over and over 
again she rolled in the soft snow until 
she looked like Lot's wife in her last days 
more than like anything human. The end 
of the lake was reached at last, and as 
the dogs started up the high bank, the 
sled was brought to such a sudden stop 
against the ground that I was flung dazed 
and panting in their midst, still gripping 
the treacherous cross slat in both my 
hands. The sled was firmly anchored 
against the bank, and when I regained 
my feet I looked back and saw Coamalee 
running toward me. He picked up the 
whip, turned the team around without 
any difficulty, and drove very quietly to 
where Innooksook was skinning and 
dressing the deer they had shot. 

‘‘Why didn’t you stop the dogs’ here 
when we called to you?” said Coamalee. 

Now this seemed just as if I had been 
running away with the dogs instead of the 
dogs running away with me. 

“Confound your dogs!” I replied. ‘If 
they hadn't got stuck against the high 
bank there, they would have been in the 
Bay by this time.” 

Just then the dogs started to make a 
rush toward the deer that Innooksook 
was dressing, but Coamalee simply turn- 
ed the sled over on its side, and the cross 
slats which protruded beyond the run- 
ners caught in the snow and it was firm- 
ly anchored there. This was the differ- 
ence between knowing and not knowing 
how to manage a sled. 

Eskimo dogs have each a_ harness 
with loops that pass around the neck and 
under each leg, uniting on the back and 
fastened to a long trace of seal skin 
about a third of an inch wide. The 
traces are of various lengths, so that when 
hitched to the sled the dogs can spread out 
like a fan. They are guided by the voice 
of the driver, whose commands are en- 
forced with a whip, the handle of which 
is about eighteen inches in length, and 
the lash from eighteen to thirty feet long. 
The dogs in Siberia are harnessed in 
pairs on either side of a long line of wal- 
rus skin and are trained to obey the driver's 
voice. The driver controls the move- 
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ments of the sled with a stout stick shod 
with iron which he uses as a brake. 

In crossing rough ice the Kinnepatoo 
Eskimos, of Hudson Bay, use a sled 
about eighteen inches wide, and from 
thirty to forty feet long. ‘This is intend- 
ed to ride across the hummocks with a 
much steadier motion than a short sled, 
which is constantly pitching about, and, 
under such circumstances, very hard to 
draw andextremely difficult tohandle. ‘The 
long sleds of the Kinnepatoos glide very 
smoothly and rapidly over rough ice, and 


are easily managed. They are made 
with solid plank runners, sometimes 


spliced to secure greater length, and are 
shod with moss and iced as previously 
described. 

The Russian traders and settlers in 
Kamtchatka and Alaska have several pat- 
terns of sleds. The one upon which 
heavy loads are drawn is a trestlework 
of strong wood lashed with rawhide 
thongs. It is very light, runs smoothly 
and is not easily broken. At Petropau- 
lovski, in Kamtchatka, I also procured a 
small sled of basketwork, which was made 
somewhat in the shape of a large saddle 
with very high pemmel and croup. It 
is designed to carry one person only, 
who sits astride of it and rests his 
feet on the runners. This can be used 
only for light work, and on short rapid 
journeys, for it has no place wherein to 
carry any load. Sometimes also a small 
box sled is of use while in winter quart- 
ers, and with plenty of furs can be made 
quite comfortable for the occupant. It 
will hold a pretty good load besides sev- 
eral days’ provisions for the dogs and 
driver. A sled of this pattern was pre- 
sented to Captain Berry, of the United 
States ship Rodgers, on the search for 
the Jeannette, by Mr. Lorenz, agent of 
the Alaska Commercial Company at Fort 
St. Michaels, in Norton Sound, Alaska. 
It now adorns a cairn on the hills near 
Rodgers Harbor, on Wrangel Island. 

The sled used by the tribes in Northern 
Siberia combines the excellencies of the 
long sled of the Kinnepatoos, the trestle- 
work sled of the Russian traders and 
the McClintock sled, used by mostly all 
British explorers. It is made with thin, 
broad runners of wood shod with strips of 
jawbone of the whale or a sort of hard 
drift wood found on the north-eastern coast 
of Siberia. The bed or platform is sup- 
ported by uprights let into and lashed to 
the runners. The whole sled is lashed 
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together, and while sufficiently rigid for all 
practical purposes, is so elastic as to yield 
to great and sudden pressure, thus fre- 
quently saving it from breaking when 
going over very rough ice. If broken, it 
is easily mended, which is a quality that 
will always be highly appreciated. I have 
traveled thousands of miles with such 
sledges, and have seen them fall over pre- 
cipices and otherwise subjected to treat- 
ment that would destroy almost any other 
sled with which I have journeyed. I re- 
member once breaking one of these sleds, 
a very old one, so that it seemed to me 
that it would be impossible to mend it, 
but the driver told me to walk ahead until 
he overtook me. Within an hour I saw 
him coming along at a rapid pace, as if 
nothing had happened. The Tchouktchis 
also make a small sled for light work, 
which is very nearly a reproduction on a 
smaller scale of the larger one, and equally 
well adapted for the service intended. 

The reindeer sled of the Siberian tribes 
is somewhat similar in construction to the 
larger dog sled, but heavier and more 
clumsy. It is notconsidered necessary to 
shoe or ice the runners of a sled designed 
for reindeer, as these animals are larger 
and stronger than dogs, and a small 
amount of wasted energy doesn’t count. 
Reindeer cannot be driven on smooth ice, 
for their hoofs take no hold and they slip 
down, often in that way breaking their 
legs. Furthermore, they are only avail- 
able on land where the moss on which 
they subsist is to be found. Itis certainly a 
great relief not to be required to carry food 
for your draught animals, but at the same 
time it rather abridges their sphere of use- 
fulness. Reindeer sleds require neither 
nail nor peg, but are lashed either with 
rawhide or twisted twigs from the forest. 
Indeed there is nothing needed in their 
construction that cannot be found in the 
woods through which much of the jour- 
neys with them are made. I remember 
once, while crossing Siberia, that one of 
our reindeer sleds, which had grown so 
rickety through old age and repeated re- 


’ pairs that my yemshik (driver and guide) 


said he would discard it altogether, and 
took advantage ofa place we soon reached, 
where the reindeer could feed, to build 
another. He entered the forest with his 
hatchet and cut down two small fir trees, 
which were to be the runners of the new 
sled. First, he lopped off the boughs and 
trimmed the smaller ends flat and thin, so 
that they could be turned upwards after 


heating the part where the bend was to be 
made over a fire, at which the Cossack 
guard was boiling some tea. Then he 
slightly hewed the runners, to make them 
flat on the under side. After that he 
chopped and dug with his knife three holes, 
about a yard apart, in the upper side of 
each runner, and into these holes fitted and 
forced the uprights for the sides of the 
sled, binding them together in what ap- 
peared to me a novel and certainly a very 
ingenious manner. Three small pine sap- 
lings, about two inches in diameter, were 
selected, and both ends of each trimmed 
down so thin that but a ribbon of wood 
and bark remained. These three pieces 
served as stretchers between the uprights, 
and the ribbon-like ends passed around 
the uprights and were bound firmly with 
small twigs of birch, which he twisted to 
make pliable. A few poles of birch or 
pine were similarly fastened upon the 
stretchers, with twigs to serve as bottom 
boards. Another sapling was cleared of 
limbs and bent in form of a bow, the ends 
fastened with twigs to the front uprights 
and the front part of the runners turned up 
and attached tothe bow. Thus was com- 
pleted a sled ready for the road, the con- 
struction of which had occupied but little 
over an hour. Indeed, it could scarcely 
be said that the journey had been delayed 
at all, for in the meantime the deer had 
fed and we had partaken of tea, which 
was on the programme either for that 
place or a little further on. 

Usually before starting on a long jour- 
ney the provident traveler secures a sled 
which is covered with reindeer or seal- 
skins to keep out the wind, and in which 
he can enjoy comparative comfort. Com- 
fort is, in reality, only comparative in all 
journeys beyond the pale of civilization. 
Still, one can easily imagine that a sled, 
provided with a cover and with plenty of 
warm furs and pillows, so that the traveler 
can be propped up, or on which he can 
recline and even sleep during the long 
and tedious nights, would be preferable to 
sitting upright on a dog sledge, compelled 
to hold on with both hands, and exposed 
to the cold, which is made more intense 
by the rapid motion. When tucked com- 
fortably in a covered sled, one needs to 
resign himself entirely to his fate, and be 
altogether careless as to whether the. sled 
overturns or not. This is by no means an 
unusual accident. Should it occur when 
reindeer are used for draught animals, no 
very unpleasant consequences need be 
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feared; but should you, on the other hand, 
have the forlorn horses on which the trav- 
eler is often dependent in the land of the 
Yakoots, you have good cause for appre- 
hension. Horses that your driver cannot 
possibly urge beyond a slow walk, or a 
trot that is still slower, when your sled is 
right side up, will become possessed of a 
devil the moment the vehicle overturns, 
and run away, dragging you at their heels 
at the imminent peril of your life, until 
some obstacle arrests their career. The 
driver is always perched upon the back of 
the leading horse, and never sees or seems 
to care what becomes of the sled. The 
prospect is that the caravan, or a portion 
of it, will eventually arrive at the next post 
station; but whether sooner or later, or 
whether in whole or in part, is apparently 
a matter of the most supreme indifference 
to him—or to her, perhaps, for often your 
yemshik is a woman. 

‘‘What a sweet voice my last post-boy 
had,” said I to M. de Varosva, my travel- 
ing companion for more than a thousand 
miles in north-eastern Siberia. ‘‘ It min- 
gled most delightfully with my dreams to- 
night and seemed to take me back to home 
and friends.” 

‘Your sweet-voiced post-boy was a 
woman,” quietly remarked the gray- 
bearded ispravnik. ‘‘There she is with 
the other drivers, by the door.” Yet, even 
after receiving this information, and more 
careful inspection of the group, I was un- 
able to distinguish the one who had strad- 
dled the leading horse on my team during 
the past three hours, the costume of both 
sexes being so much alike to my inexperi- 
enced eyes. Women also drive reindeer, 
and seem to understand the art quite as 
well as their stronger brothers. 

Reindeer are much swifter and more 
reliable than dogs or the miserable horses 
of the Yakoots. And yet these horses are 
not to be despised, for they supply a need 
that it would be difficult to reach with 
other animals. They are very hardy and 
require scarcely more attention than the 
wilder animals in that country. It is not 
necessary to provide food or shelter for 
them. They thrive and do much hard 
work upon dead grass, twigs and dried 
leaves that in winter they find by pawing 
off the snow from the ground. In sum- 
mer it would be impossible to keep up 
communication with the Russian outposts 
in Siberia without these horses of the Ya- 
koots. Upon them is packed the mer- 
chandise for trade with the outlying tribes, 


SLEDS AND SLEDGING IN ARCTIC REGIONS. 


and they bring back the furs that have 
been gathered during the winter season. 
Upon the obscure trail through those wild 
Siberian wastes the summer traveler often 
meets long lines of these animals trudging 
patiently along, sometimes twenty-five or 
thirty in number, each one tied to the tail 
of his file-leader. 

During the winter, however, the gentle 
reindeer move gaily along at a swift and 
easy trot, two attached to each sled, and 
fastened by a line from the antlers of one 
to the sled in front of him. There may be 
but one driver for half a dozen or more 
sleds, and he sets on the right side of the 
leading sled, guiding his team with a line 
attached to a halter around the antlers and 
under the throat of the off leader. A steady 
pull directs the team to the right, and a 
series of jerks is a suggestion to go to the 
left. If, however, the leader neglects the 
signal, the driver jumps from his seat and 
runs alongside of the obstinate animal, 
which immediately makes a rush toward 
the opposite direction. An active and at- 
tentive driver occupies himself incessantly 
in keeping his team under full headway, 
and for that purpose wields a long, thin 
stick or wand with which he continually 
prods the poor reindeer in the rear. 
Eventually he gets a little sore place there 
by continued prodding, and plies his re- 
lentless rod upon that tender spot with the 
best results. The conscience that exists 
even in a Yakoot or Tunguse yemshik has 
inspired him to puta wooden or bone but- 
ton upon the end of this goad to keep it 
from penetrating too far. 

When a reindeer is tired, it lies down, 
and no amount of punishment will get it 
on its feet again until another is brought to 
replace it from a number of spare animals 
that are always tied behind the rear sled 
for that purpose. No matter how much 
exhausted the weary animal seems when 
removed from harness, it recuperates very 
rapidly while running behind the sleds, 
and is soon ready to take its turn at pull- 
ing. The usual gait of a reindeer team is 
a long, swinging trot; but when in a great 
hurry, which is seldom the case with those’ 
lazy people, the driver urges his team into 
a gallop, and under such circumstances it 
is not unusual for them to make over 
twenty versts (about fourteen or fifteen 
miles) an hour. I remember once cross- 
ing a tundra a hundred and fifty versts 
(100 miles) wide, near the mouth of the 
Lena River, in eleven hours, including one 
hour of resting, without other change of 
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animals than was afforded by the two spare 
reindeer that were tethered behind the 
sleds. 

A tundra is a broad, barren waste frozen 
in winter, and in summer a deep marsh. 
It is considered dangerous to cross these 
exposed places during a gale or snow 
storm, called a poorga there, for the 
driver cannot see to keep his course, and 
often when caught upon those plains by 
such a gale, the entire party has been 
buried beneath the snow and perished. 
The day I made this quick passage, a gale 
sprung up just after I started, and, being 
behind us, it would have been difficult to 
work back to the huts we had left. The 
yemshik was anxious to reach the shelter 
at the other end of the route, and kept the 
teams on a gallop all the way, aided by 
the wind astern, which blew the sleds 
upon the animals’ heels whenever they 
relaxed their speed. Returning over this 
same route with a fine team of dogs and 
good weather, I was eighteen hours on the 
road, including rests of nearly three hours. 

The horses on the post roads in Southern 
and Western Siberia and Russia, are a very 
different species from the Yakoot animals. 
They are more like the horses of other 
civilized countries. Their special pecu- 
liarity is, that the moment they see a hill 
rising before them, they become almost 
wild with excitement and ambition, and 
dash at it full speed until the summit is 
reached ‘or their strength is exhausted. 
The post drivers are also a wild set, and 
make farmers and other travelers give 
them a clear road. They turn out for no- 
body less than a government courier. 
Their heavy tarantrasses (coaches) in sum- 
mer and the still heavier covered sleds in 
winter, give them all the advantage. 
Nothing seems to delight them so much 
as a collision with the sled of a poor 
farmer, whose wife is on the way to mar- 
ket with a load of truck. You hear a 
yell that would scare an Indian, and a 
dim vision flashes past the little glass 
window in the doorof your sled, of straw, 
back-boards, bonnets, shoe-strings and 
eggs, a muffled scream from a mouthful 
of snow, a few corrugated Russian oaths 
rumble up from the driver’s beard, as if it 
were entirely somebody else’s fault, and 
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allis over. You are safe in the weight of 
your sled, which is furthermore provided 
with heavy wooden bars on each side, 
about a foot above the ground, and slop- 
ing outward from the front to the rear of 
the sled, which serve as fenders, and pre- 
vent your cumbersome vehicle from over- 
turning, which otherwise would be prob- 
able on its narrow-gauged runners. 

The sled most approved by modern 
explorers of Arctic North America, is 
known as ‘‘the McClintock sled,” and 
was designed and used by Admiral Sir 
Leopold McClintock, of the Royal Navy, 
on all his Arctic journeys. It is 
made with runners of hard wood, with 
uprights and crosspieces of the same 
material mortised and riveted, and the 
runners, shod with hoop iron, are bent 
up front and rear so that the sled can 
be drawn equally well with either end 
in front. My experience with sleds of 
this pattern has been that though, perhaps, 
excellent where men are used in the har- 
ness, they are not good dog sleds. They 
are also liable to break where the lateral 
strain is great on the parts that are mor- 
tised together, therefore their use is not 
advisable on long journeys. 

Besides the various sleds already de- 
scribed, I have seen musk-ox, reindeer, 
bear and seal skins temporarily used for 
that purpose, and after the snow melted 
and the floods subsided in Central Siberia, 
I have also enjoyed rest for my weary 
limbs on heavy sleds drawn by bulls over 
the muddy and slippery land. With such 
a large variety to choose from, I have no 
hesitation in expressing my unqualified 
preference for all purposes of hard work 
in the land of ice and snow for the 
Tchouktchis’ drift-wood sleds, both large 
and small, which combine the greatest 
amount of strength and elasticity with the 
least weight, while at the same time they 
are less likely to be broken, and when 
broken, more readily repaired than any 
others I have used orseen. The model can 
scarcely be improved upon, but the drift- 
wood used by those poor savages in the 
absence of other material, might advanta- 
geously be replaced with tough young hic- 
kory, or other woods from more temperate 
climates. 


























THE MAKER AND THE MACHINE. 


WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY. 


‘*Where there’s a will there’s a way,” is 
an old well worn proverb, but I never 
realized the true force of the saying so 
much as when I came across the young 
hero of this little sketch leaning on-his 
rude, self-made wheel, and_ standing 
among a group of gaily dressed wheel- 
men, with their shining steeds of steel 
by their sides, gathered to witness the 
great road race at Clarksville, Mo. 

The lad was a fine, well built, sturdy 
specimen of a backwoods farmer boy, 
bronzed by the hot sun, and with muscles 
hardened by many a long day’s haying 
and logging at his prairie home. The 
wheel on which he lazily leant beggars 
description, and was the sorriest aid to lo- 
comotion that I had ever laid eyes on; in 
fact, I should say walking, no matter 
what the distance, would have been in- 
finitely preferable to riding on so gro- 
tesque a machine. He told me proudly 
that every bit of it was of his own manu- 
facture, and had been knocked together 
from such materials as he found lying 
about the farm. The backbone was of 
rough cordwood, which had been shaped 
with no other implements than a saw, a 


common hatchet and the boy’s jackknife. 
The rim was an old iron tire of a common 
wagon wheel, and for a rubber tire he had 
used barrel hoops. The spokes were 
clinched with nails driven through the 
iron rim. The pedals were sections of 
cordwood cut with the axe. The handle 
was another piece of a wagon wheel. 
The boy had, in fact, made it on purpose 
that he might attend this road race, and 
had that morning ridden into town with 
it, a distance of twelve miles, over a rough 
wagon track. I had the pleasure of offer- 
ing him a spin on my own tricycle, and 
you should have seen the gleam of joy 
and satisfaction on his countenance as he 
mounted, with many earnest protestations 
of gratitude for so great a favor. Ashe 
returned me the wheel, the true cyclist’s 
fire burned in his bright blue eye, and he 
assured me that all his earnings should 
be faithfully laid by until he could sub- 
stitute a wheel such as mine for his pres- 
ent ungainly makeshift. | 

In order that the readers of OuriInc may 
form a just conception of what his steed 
was like, I append a faithful sketch taken 
on the spot. Ss. 








THE AMERICAN NATURALIZATION OF GOLF. 


BY WILLARD H. MORSE, M.D. 


Ir we seek a change in out-door sports 
here in America, why not welcome Golf, 
a noble game, and one which has devel- 
oped such fine possibilities of becoming a 
leading American game, that it deserves to 
have given to it a better introduction of 
the American public? It has for five 
centuries constituted the national pastime 
of Scotland in the weeks from Easter to 
Christmas-tide. 

Making no interference with the game 
and time of curling, ithas, however, made 
reciprocation with football, and while the 
more recent years have shown a rapid 
extension of football in North Britain 
at the expense of the rinking sport of the 
Caledonians, Golf has turned measure for 
measure in England, until, although there 
has been no appreciable diminution in the 
diffuse zeal for cricket among its votaries, 
the rival northern game has fairly won a 
tide of favor. 

Wherever Scots have come to congre- 
gate in any numbers Golf Clubs have 
sprung up. All nations seek a national 
game, allseek and find, and pay the claim 
ot outing. Andseeking, Americans pitched 


upon the old British game of rounders, 


and developed baseball, and there is virtu- 
ally no reason why Americans may not 
come to a thorough knowledge of Golf, or 
why it may not be delegated an American 
game. Since it has come to Canada its 
friends there have found its calculation fas- 
cinating, its promptness of execution un- 
qualified, its scientific features praisewor- 
thy, as promoting mental enjoyment, 
bodily health, and the best worth of real 
good-fellowship. Itistruethat6n first ob- 
servation it may not seem to have the life 
and entertainment of baseball; and not 
being perfectly easy to acquire, it admits of 
no very brilliant promise. But, in this 
country, as in Scotland, it is safe to say that 
no game stirs a keener enthusiasm in those 
who have committed themselves to a seri- 
ous practice of it, or whohave permitted the 
sway of its extreme fascination. Not as 
slow as cricket, and not as fast as base- 
ball, it still has the peculiar merit of 
adaptation, and may be the pleasure of 
exuberant youth, of strong manhood, of 
gentlerdecays of age, andeven of women, 
who are able to prosecute it to the attain- 
ment of no mean proficiency. 


This faculty of adaptation we may marry 
to our means to make the game distinc- 
tively ours. For though it is indigenous to 
the land of the rough burr-thistle, such a 
development is possible, that in course of 
time, it will be unrecognizable at St. 
Andrews. Itis agood guinea that can be 
coined into five dollars, and made to do 
the work of two guineas. Such are the 
games we want, and want no other. We 
have made baseball, polo, bicycling, and 
tobogganing. We have put new color in 
tennis, croquet andarchery. We abstain 
in one degreeand another from cricket and 
football, for the reason that we cannot 
Americanize them. But Golf we can 
make ours; and from the past and the 
promises of the future it is evidenced that 
we are arranging such a reconstruction. 

Our prairies and meadow lands give 
better ‘‘links” than the gorse covered 
downs. We would use a smaller ball, 
and one of gutta-percha rather than one of 
leather. Says a Toronto player: ‘‘ We 
recognize no right of any old Scotch club 
to lay down rules, and our mode and or- 
der of playing are original in instance and 
essential, though we do not do any mani- 
fest transgression. Scotchmen say that we 
do not do justice in laying out the green, 
when instead of punching the holes at 
distances indefinitely variable, we pre- 
serve distances of one, two or three hun- 
dred yards. But we are used to a dia- 
mond field, and to other game fields pro- 
portionate in parts, andare no more wont 
to slight the exceptional circumstance 
than we shall ever be to adopt a dozen 
clubs, a different one for every difficulty. 
One club and one spoon of wood, and one 
club and one cleek of iron, are all that we 
esteem necessary.” 

The prospects for the coming season 
are good, and it isnot to be long before 
we shall live whole new days with this 
old game. Given our interpretation, com- 
bined with Scotch zest, and feast, and fun, 
and Golf will not only bea pastime to be 
appreciated, but it will bea true American 
game. The Caledonian societies are 
ready to bring it to us from out of the 
Dominion, and the question of its natural- 
ization is one of the greatest interest. Is 
there any. reason why we shall not have 
an Americanized Golf? 
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THE LIFE OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BAR- 
THOLDY, translated from the recently enlarged 
work by W. A. Lampadius, by W. L. Gage, is 
the latest addition to the musical literature 
of the day. It deals with the great compos- 
er’s early life, is minute in its details regard- 
ing the time and place when his composi- 
tions were produced, and abounds with a 
host of reminiscences of Mendelssohn’s per- 
sonal friends and anecdotes of his life, and 
will be found most acceptable by lovers of 
music. Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


WELL-WORN ROaDS contains anartist’s trav- 
els in Spain, Holland and Italy, the paradise 
of painters and artists. The work is of no 
great literary merit, and professes to be an 
in memoriam tribute of the author's friend- 
ship for the late Arthur Quartley, an out-door 
painter of more thanaverage talent. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. . 

A SPECULATOR IN PETTICOATs. It is but 
rarely that the translation of a really clever 
book comes up to the standard of the origi- 
nal. We seem to find the same differenceas 
is suggested by the comparison of the natu- 
ral rose with its most exquisite waxen coun- 
terpart. You get the same general outline, 
and perhaps a close resemblance in the deli- 
cate shades of tint and color, but the subtle 
charm of nature’s perfume, the dreamy in- 
toxication of some scarcely to be defined 
sweetness, which stirs the finer senses into a 
just appreciation of the natural flower, is 
lacking in the imitation. So it is when one 
man attempts to reproduce in his own lan- 
guage the fire and genius, the glowing word 
pictures that have life and vitality only in their 
mother tongue. Such is the feeling that we 
experience in reading the translation of Hec- 
tor Malot’s great work, just published by T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. The story is there, 
the action, the plot, the characters, are all 
present, faithfully reproduced, but we look 
in vain for the genius of the brain that creat- 
ed them. The work iswell worth a perusal, 
but read it by all means in the original, if you 
are master of the French language; if you 
are not, read Peterson’s published translation 
rather than not at all. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. 

WE have received from the New Rochelle 
Yacht Cluba neat little copy of their By-Laws, 
Sailing Regulations, owners and boats’ names, 
etc. The Secretary will please accept our 
thanks. 


PARLOR GAMES FOR THE WISE AND OTHER- 
WISE isa very acceptable little contribution to 
the literature of indoor gamesand recreations, 
Its epitome of excellence cannot be better 
summed up than by quoting the author's 
concluding prefatory paragraph: ‘It must 
‘“‘be a small book, they said, to be conven- 
‘“iently carried around for frequent consulta- 
“tion; it must be cheap, to be within the 
“reach of everybody; it must be confined 
‘‘exclusively to round games, as there were 
“already enough books on theatricals and 
“parlor magic; and above all, everything 
“must be clearly and concisely expressed, 
“that no one need squander precious time in 
“sifting out each game from a dreary waste 
“of words.” 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN is the somewhat 
peculiar title of a collection of short stories 
of Southern life by Octave Thanet. The 
author is very much at home with the dialect 
and oddities of character to be met with 
among the negroes, while the incidents he 
relates are graphically told,and some of them 
highly dramatic and sensational. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. : 


GREATER AMERICA; HITS AND HINTs, by 
A Foreign Resident, is a new treatise from 
the press of A. Lovell & Co. The work is 
written in the vein of Max O’Rell’s popular 
“John Bull and His Island,’ but without the 
same keen acumen, and without the bright 
and witty sarcasms and.pleasant sallies of its 
great prototype. There are, however, many 
points that touch of American social life and 
mannerisms well worth reading. A. Lovell 
& Co., New York. 


THIs is evidently going to be a great year 
for pretty and ingenious calendars, but THE 
WHITNEY AND LOWELL calendar cards of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will, we think, be 
hard to beat. 


THE ROAD AND THE ROADSIDE, by Burton 
Willis Potter. Treats of roads and the laws 
that govern on them. There are useful hints 
on making, repairing and beautifying them 
by the planting of shade trees along the sides, 
etc. The information intended to be con- 
veyed is not claimed as new or original, but 
simply useful, and put into a compendious 
form easy of reference. The chapters that 
will interest readers of OUTING most are 
those on Sidewalks and Cycle Law. Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston. 
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ONE HUNDRED Days IN EUROPE, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Every bibliophile has in 
some favorite nook in his library the bookse 
which he calls “‘his pets;” and we venture 
to predict that Dr. Holmes’s latest produc- 
tion willfind place in many such niches. The 
description of his trip to England last year is 
simply irresistible; the style so easy and 
fluent, and its pages so full of names and 
places and personages familiar to us all, that 
when once we take the book up, we feel 
compelled to devour it to the last page, and 
then dip into it over and over again. Most 
of the incidents treated of are of course trivial 
in themselves, but the charms of the narrator 
clothe them with an interest and importance 
that would be lost from the pen of an ordi- 
nary traveler. At home, and familiar as. he 
is with most of his subject, yet we cannot 
help smiling at the learned old gentleman’s 
effort at describing his visit to Epsom Downs 
to see the matchless Ormonde ridden to vic- 
tory by the celebrated. Fred Archer. We 
quote his own words: ‘ After this the horses 
were shown in the paddock, and many of our 

rivileged party went down from the stand to 
ook at them. Then they were brought out, 
smooth, shining, fine-drawn, frisky, spirit- 
stirring to look upon—most beautiful of all 
the bay horse Ormonde, who could hardly 
be restrained, such was his eagerness for 
action. The horses disappear in the dis- 
tance. They are off—not yet distinguishable, 
at least to me. A little waiting time, and 
they swim into our ken, but in what order of 
precedence it is as yet not easy to say. Here 
they come! Two horses have emerged 
from the ruck, and are sweeping, rushing, 
storming, towards us, almost side by side. 
One slides by the other half a length, a 
length, a length and a half. Those are Ar- 
cher’s colors, and the beautiful bay Ormonde 
flashes by the line, winner of the Derby of 
1886. ‘The Bard’ has made a good fight for 
the first place, and comes in second. Poor 
Archer, the kingof the jockeys! He will be- 
stride no more Derby winners. A few weeks 
later he died by his own hand.” Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. ; 


‘ TWELVE TIMES ONE.—By Miss M. A. Lath- 
bury. This new book, although on a larger 
scale, is a charming companion to the au- 
thor’s ever-popular ‘Seven Little Maids.” 
Every care has been taken to make the me- 
chanical part of this work as perfect as the 
lithographic art can make it, and the exquis- 
ite work of the clever artist has been faith- 
fully copied to the most minute details. It 
is the most dainty and delightful volume ever 
issued. Worthington Company. 


SONG AND SONG LEGENDS, by Edward 
Lippitt Fales, is a small collection of poems 
with nothing wonderfully meritorious in the 
style or construction to call for special com- 
ment; but lovers of poetry will find a pretty 
thought or two, and here and there a true 
poetic feeling. 
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DRESS AND CARE OF THE FEET is the 
title of a useful little pamphlet we have re- 
ceived from D. P. Kahler, of 815 Broadway, 
New York; and as all those who have any 
interest in the gospel of healthy out-door 
recreation that OUTING preaches must feel 
the immense importance of being properly 
and comfortably shod for the enjoyment of 
any kind of exercise, we take great pleas- 
ure in recommending Dr. Kahler’s remarks 
and his goods, made in accordance with the 
scientific principles that a quarter of a cent- 
ury’s study have made valuable, to all our 
readers who want solid comfort. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON.—By Virginia F. 
Townsend. Among the numerous ‘“ Lives 
of Washington” this volume by Miss Vir- 
ginia Townsend will occupy a unique place. 
It is not intended for the serious student of 
history, although it is as accurate as it can 
be, but is written principally for the young. 
It presents a woman's way of looking at our 
greatest man, and we are glad to say that the 
author has entered some by-paths where she 
has gained some views which throw a new 
light upon the figure which stands in solitary 
majesty in the heart and imagination of the 
American people. The narrative is fascin- 
ating, and altogether it is one of the best 
biographies written. Worthington Company, 
New York. 


“SONG Ciassics.” The successof “ Piano 
Classics,” and ‘Young People’s Classics,” 
has induced Ditson & Co., Boston, to prepare 
this splendid volume of songs of a high order 
of merit. The selections have been made 
with much care, and some of the most ad- 
mired compositions of famous authors will 
be found among the pages of ‘‘Song Clas- 
sics.” The music, although of a high order 
of merit, is not beyond the power of singers 
of good ability. Some of the authors repre- 
sentedare: Handel, Gounod, Wagner, Rubin- 
stein, Franz, Lassen, Greig, Kjerulf, Jensen, 
and Godard. There are also compositions 
of other celebrated musicians, 


SPHERO is a new game which the author, 
Mr. John M. Hughes, says, is adapted to the 
park, lawn and common. Well, it may be, 
but whatare the merits that will recommend 
it to the public are not mentioned, and very 
wisely, we think, for we fail to see anything 
in the game that can claim to interest, 
amuse, instruct, or develop the players. 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. are 
progressing admirably with their AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH series, which, for uniformity 
of excellence, will be found hard to eclipse. 
The talented author of the new comer, Con- 
NECTICUT, A STUDY OF ACOMMONWEALTH-DE- 
MOCRACY, is Mr. Alexander Johnson, of 
Princeton College, an able writer and careful 
and discriminating historian. The editor of 
the series is Mr. Horace E. Scudder, and the 
results already achieved speak volumes for 
his ability. 












































A LATTER DAY PASTORAL. 


Phyllis, the shepherdess, having found sheep 
farming a profitless pursuit, leaves the plains of 
Thessaly and takes care of a herd of boarders. 
Corydon, who follows her to her brown stone re- 
treat, thus serenades his lady-love : 


CORYDON. 


Come away from your tea and tripe, 
Come to the hills with me; 

There I will tune my oaten pipe— 

There where the cherry bloom is ripe— 
I'll sing of love to thee! 


PHYLLIS. 
Nay, Corydon, I may not come, 
And leave my herd of boarders here; 
The third story has called for ice— 
The fourth for beer! 


AMENITIES. 
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CORYDON. 


Oh! leave that carrion crew, 
And seek the hills with me; 
Thy handmaidens the tea can brew— 
And eke warm up the mutton stew— 
I'll sing of love to thee ! 


PHYLLIS. 


Nay, Corydon, tempt not my heart, 
For then the fourth floor clerk, you see, 
Who owes me shekels five, would skip 
Right privily ! 


CORYDON, 


Come away—ah ! prithee, come— 
All silent is the street. 

Yon sky is overcast and glum— 

Mine airy garb is shiversome— 
Come while the night is sweet. 


PHYLLIS, 


Nay, Corydon, here must I bide ; 
My Afric just has chimed the gong; 
I go—I go, my flocks to feed— 
I go to stay their hungry greed; 
Ta-ta! Solong! 
(Exit from the window.) 


Ernest De Lancey Pierson. 
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